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]N ALL THE OLD BUILDINGS we enjoy and 
envy when abroad, the most picturesque 
and informal compositions have come 
about by accident, and the slow growth 
of centuries. A small cottage, inherited 
twenty generations ago. has gradually 
grown and expanded, here and there, as 
impulse or whim suggested or income 
allowed, generation after generation, 
until we have a final result that is wholly 
charming and humanly appealing. And 
all the time accidents have happened; 
fires have burnt down, high winds un- 
roofed, changes of taste or fortune de- 
stroyed portions, until any attempt at 
complete unity of design, uniformity, or 
balance of plan or surroundings, has 
failed of expression, and the whole has 
achieved a fine simplicity and directness, 
a sweep and bigness of grouping, and 
refined touch in detail and incident, 
impossible oí attainment in any com- 
pletely made new design built all at one 
time—such as the fully decorated, made- 
to-order dwelling of an American newly 
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rich, ordering his chateau or castle one 
day and expecting it to be ready to 
occupy the next. 

But, occasionally, our dwellings are 
obtained in a more distinctive and in- 
dividual fashion. Sometimes more loving 
care and thought enter into their com- 
position. Occasionally the building has 
started long ago, as an old family dwell- 
ing. and has grown—in somewhat the 
same way as its European prototype 
throughout a bare one or two hundred 
instead of twelve hundred years or more. 

And much may be accomplished by 
intelligence and pains in two hundred 
years—or even a trifle less than that !— 
given taste, and appreciation, too, to as- 
sist and direct, and an ambition to achieve 
something individual and self expressive 
in the line of a family home and dwelling. 
After all, there are already in America 
some people who do not like "ready 
made" clothes, and are even willing and 
able to pay for their individual tailoring ` 
so why should there not be found— 
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though, of course, far more occasionally ! 
—some few willing and desirous of pos- 
sessing as individual and tailor made a 
house instead of the conventional *Dutch 
Colonial,” ready built and “ready to wear” 
type that surrounds him in every newly 
developed American community 

Originally there stood on the site where 
the building shown in these pages has 
developed, an old New England farm- 
house, of the type characteristically found 
along some of the river valleys in that sec- 
tion; two stories high on the south ex- 
posure and running down to a low lean-to 
on th: north side, only one story in height, 
with the long slope of the roof unbroken 
by any window or dormer opening. Usual- 
ly these houses were built around a large 
central chim- 
ney, with a 
small hall on 
one of its four 
sides, with the 
staircase wind- 
ing up against 
that face, and 
fireplaces open- 
ing into the 
principal living 
rooms upon the 
other three 
sides. 

Some times 
the first floor 
plan has only one room at each side of the 
chimney, when the lean-to is likely to have 
been a later addition, with one or two long 
narrow rooms contained within its length; 
sometimes the whole structure was built 
at the one time, and then the depth is 
likely to be divided into two nearly square 
rooms on each side of the chimney, as 
was the case in the original farmhouse 
forming the nucleus of this group, which 
had for some years sufficiently met the 
needs of a bachelor household. 

At some time previous to the develop- 
ments shown on page 203, a fire had part- 
ly destroyed and .gutted the original 
building, which had afterwards been re- 
paired and restored as nearly as possible 
to its original appearance, and it was 
this four room house, at the western end 
of the present group, that formed the 
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start for the cluster of structures now 
appearing in the drawn plan and accom- 
panying illustrations. It was this old 
Colonial farmhouse, too, that established 
the point of departure for the distinctive 
type of d:sign followed in the whole 
group; and a considerable part of the 
architectural interest of the scheme has 
been derived from the endeavor to har- 
monize the various interrelated parts of 
the residential group with this original 
strongly characterized farmhouse, with- 
out at the same time allowing the style 
either to destroy or overmuch hamper the 
free and picturesque development of the 
plan, while fulfilling the hanging require- 
ments of the owners, and meeting the re- 
strictions imposed by the site. 

The limita- 
tions of the site 
itself have been 
largely deter- 
mined by the 
existence of the 
public road 
running along 
the northerly 
confines of the 
group. This 
fact has neces- 
sitated that all 
the more recent 
additions made 
to the old dwel- 
ling have had to be extended either to the 
north or east, —and in so doing the existing 
stone wall along the side of the highway 
has come to be used as the very outermost 
boundary of at least two of the recent 
wing extensions. 

These various additions and extensions, 
in themselves having to do with the prob- 
lem presented by the architectural treat- 
ment of the group. are of the utmost in- 
terest. Briefly, they can be indicated as 
follows. with constant reference to the 
plan. on which will be found a more de- 
tailed indication of the different changes 
and their sequence. 

The first actual addition to the old 
house, marking the end of its use as an 
exclusively bachelor establishment, took 
the form of an extension toward the east. 
especially designed to contain a two story 
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room to be used as a Studio by the wife 
of the owner, herself a sculptor. 

There was also built, along with this 
new east wing, a new service ell, extend- 
ing to the north a considerable distance 
as is indicated by the method of hatching 
—in the walls upon the accompanying 
drawn plan of the house. This new ell or 
service extension secured much needed 
additional service space upon the kitchen 
floor, as well as extra bedrooms íor the 
servants upon the floor above,—but this 
extension at first was stopped at a point 
still some twenty to thirty feet away 
from the property line along the main 
highway, passing not far from the house 
at this place. Later, this wing was again 
added to, and extended till it met the 
highway, as will be described in its proper 
place and sequence. 

Upon the first floor the new Studio 
room, extending as it did the full height 
of the new addition, and having its own 
entrance to the front driveway—made of 
unusual size, too, to allow of the entrance 
of sculptural groups of size and propor- 
tion—was connected with the original 
dwelling, through an old room now used 
as a Library, by means of a Loggia along 
the front or south side of the new wing. 
This gallery also reached an intermediate 
staircase, as well as led to another stair- 
case at its extreme easternmost end, con- 
necting with the second story passageway, 
that entered the studio and passed across 
its southern end as an open gallery, lead- 
ing to the additional sleeping rooms that 
were secured upon the second story of 
this new extension. 

This arrangement was calculated to 
leave all the best area of the Studio to the 
north available for working purposes, 
while the necessary north light was ob- 
tained principally from the long slope of 
the roof, as shown in the view of the 
studio on page 208. The northern part 
of the connection with the main house 
was given over to service uses, as was 
necessary in order to communicate with 
the service wings added on the north. 

The next extension, while still some- 
what architectural in character, yet took 
the form of a wholly exterior develop- 
ment—the large stone rimmed pool to 
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the east of the new wing, with its impos- 
ing spout at one end. Originally related 
to the Studio—as, by the way, was also a 
smaller and more intimate bit of a garden 
on the south of the main house and new 
wing—the garden pool, once established 
in this location, also came to play an im- 
portant and dominating part in nearly all 
the later development and extensions of 
the dwelling that were to follow, for the 
next physical addition to the building was 
to take form along a part of the northern 
side of this pool and parallel with its 
established outlines, just as a still later 
following step would provide for the fur- 
ther extension of the group around this 
same pool to the eastward— which is 
expressed upon the plan with the dotted 
lines, indicating this further projected step 
—already now in actual contemplation. 

This small added structure, impinging 
upon the northeast corner of the Studio 
wing, was next planned, with the inten- 
tion of providing a couple of additional 
bedrooms, one upon the first, and the 
other upon the second floor—the latter in 
the tower, over the entrance hallway 
shown upon the first floor plan repro- 
duced. The first story bedroom is pan- 
elled in wood, a few carved panels of fruit 
and foliage after the Grinling Gibbons 
manner, establishing the keynote of its 
interior treatment. 

Although this small addition was 
planned in advance of the further changes 
that were made in the extensions of the 
service to the north of the main house, 
its construction was actually carried along 
at the same time as these latter planned 
additions, and it is indicated in the same 
manner in the type of hatching employed 
upon these two portions of the drawing. 

The next structural changes, the fourth 
planned, had to do again with the service 
portion of the house,—which has also 
been the scene of several other readjust- 
ments made at various times, the exact 
sequence of which is not of supreme im- 
portance. The old house originally had, 
at the left of the entrance, two rooms, of 
which the one in the rear had been the 
dining room, with the old kitchen in the 
other rear, or north east. corner, and a 
serving space back of the main chimney, 
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іп between,—an arrangement that grew 
from previous internal readjustments. 

In connection with these several service 
changes, for instance, the dining room it- 
self was enlarged, by removing the par- 
tition that had divided this end of the oid 
house into two rooms, so doubling the 
size and length of the old dining room, as 
well as the change that was made later, 


throwing both the old kitchen and china 
closet into the new butler’s pantry. 

At this time, however, along with the 
building of the tower and bedroom addi- 
tion mentioned, it was decided to extend 
the service ell to the north until it reached 
the line of the road, bringing a vestibule 
or entrance porch as an entry out upon 
the road,—filling in the angle between the 
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latter and the end of the ell, as it had 
been left at the time of its former exten- 
sion; at the same time obtaining another 
entrance to the eastward from the upper 
level but still inside the stone boundary 
wall—connecting with the service bed- 
rooms above. 

Meanwhile, certain other changes had 
come about in the way in which the struc- 


ture was being used. The part originally 
added to obtain a Studio, was found to 
be so conveniently situated, and so invit- 
ing, that it had actually turned out io 
better supply the purposes of a large liv- 
ing room, and to be too popular to allow 
of any serious work being actually ac- 
complished there; so a new Studio was 
built on a somewhat more remote site of 
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The Loggia 


the estate, and the former studio became 
the “Living Room,” which is the name 
it has been titled upon the drawn plan. 

And now another small addition was 
built, to make a new and more completely 
commodious kitchen, in a small separate 
building. one wall of which interrupts and 
takes the place of the stone boundary 
wall alongside the road,—and so it natu- 
rally came about that this Kitchen wing 
was built entirely of stone, while the new 
wing was linked up with the northern en- 
trance to the laundry ell, thus entirely en- 
closing a small court, a glimpse into which 
is shown in the illustration on page 214, 
the photograph for which. was taken 
through a doorway. 

Eventually, the pool to the east will be 
entirely enclosed by buildings, with the 
southern side consisting only of a low ar- 
caded passage. while the northern edge 
will be fringed by structures that will do 
their part in protecting the courtyard on 
this more exposed side. A wide passage 
or entrance to the court will break the 
range of structures upon the axis of the 
pool, while one part of the studies con- 
cerns itselí with extending the Studio 
Living Room to the South, even at the 
expense of sacrificing the beautiful old 


elm that is so picturesque an addition to 
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the composition of the group from any 
point along that side. 

All the growth described has taken 
place within a much less time period than 
would have been the case with a family 
dwelling of this type in its European habi- 
tat. With characteristic American speed 
the growth of the entire aggregation of 
structures, up to the point in which it is 
here shown, has been achieved within the 
last five years. Starting with the addition 
of the Studio wing in 1921, some new 
change or addition has been planned or 
constructed in each and every year since. 

While of course this rapidly forced 
method of growth would be quite foreign 
to the European prototype, it may be that 
it is only through some such characteristic 
"speeding up" of the process that we may 
hope to attain, in America, any like com- 
mensurate result. pecially when deal- 
ing with such perishable material as wood, 
an older dwelling upon a site is so easily 
destroyed, that—unless it possesses some 
inherent value of family sentiment or 
association to make it precious to the 
owners, it is far too likely to be swept 
away, as the very first move in obtaining 
a larger size dwelling. 


The Guest and Studio Wing 
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View from Service Court 


While most of the architectural interest 
of this subject is in the grouping of the 
various structures that go to make up the 
whole, and the style and treatment of their 
design, the interiors themselves are pos- 
sessed of an interest all their own. The 
keynote of the house is in an appropriate 
and harmonious simplicity. While most of 
the present panelling is new, it is yet suffi- 
ciently suggestive of the original manner, 
and the furnishings are also simple and 
country in type. 

The Library (with the painting of the 
house in winter over the fireplace opening ) 
is simple and comfortable in effect. The 
Dining Room is a little more pretentious, 
with its mixture of early and late colonial 
furniture and the chairs of an European 
type,—all well set off by the rich yet 
simple background of the panelled walls. 
Something of the same note pervades the 
old Studio room, Timbered roofs, painted 
Venetian cupboards and Normandy chests 
are combined with overtufted sofas, and 
wing chairs of English design, with a 
careless informality that possesses its own 
charm. A charm decidedly more Euro- 
pean in the two octagonal interiors is defi- 
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nitely struck. Here the Spanish prints of 
Bullfights, or whatever, that make a frieze 
around the lower Hall, with the old Span- 
ish tufted spread panelled into the ceiling, 
an English oak table, a French upholstered 
chair all seem to harmonize—just as in 
the bedroom over English, French, and 
Italian influences in immediately adja- 
cent pieces seem perfectly adjusted and 
at home with each other. And in the 
Loggia we return again to the asceticism 
of the New England Farm atmosphere. 

Thus we have hastily traced the gradual 
growth of an American manorhouse in 
New England, extended and added to as 
was needed to meet the growing or vary- 
ing needs of the occupants over a se 
of years —just as might, and so often has, 
been the case with its European predeces- 
sors, —only, instead of the growth having 
extended over a period of hundreds of 
years, it has—in the proper American 
manner—obtained its perfection and ma- 
turity more rapidly. 

And now, who is there to say that even 
this rapid forcing of growth to meet the 
impatient demands of American custom 
and development, has not shown us how, 
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modified 
meet 
of conditions, 
materials and 
climate, we may 
hope to secure 
more beautiful 
and picturesque 
American 
homes, It was, 
in part, through 
just such simi- 
lar—if more 
leisurely 
growth, that 
much of the in- 


to 
changes 
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result; 
1 


such a 
but it must be 
pointed out, 
that, to be suc- 
cessful, we 
should accept as 
prime consider- 
ations, at least 
two factors 
that seldom are 
to be found in 
the develop- 
ment of Amer- 
ican architec- 
ture; — first, a 
tendency to 


terest and va- maintain a fam- 
riety that we ily homestead 
find so admir- іп one place 
able in Conti- Barange Hall for what may 


nental architecture, was actually covered 
—therefore, may we not, in the same way, 
eventually be expected to reach an equal 
or similar achievement in our American 
architecture ? 

We can not always expect to achieve 
picturesqueness so rapidly; it may take 
perhaps a half-dozen generations (instead 
of only a half-dozen years) to achieve 


seem to our rapidly moving population a 
somewhat extended and improbable length 
of time,—and the other, that we build our 
manorhouses of so durable and permanent 
a fashion, or a material, that they will of 
themselves possess such permanency that 
our impatient generations will be some- 
what coerced into adding and extending 
the original famliy homestead, instead of 
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Library Fireplace 
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merely impatiently sweeping it off the 
face of the landscape and replacing it with 
an entirely new and down-to-date crea- 
tion, moded in the latest prevailing cry 
of fashion, whether as a Swiss chalet, a 
Norman farm house or a Catalan manoir. 

And in that case we cannot expect it to 
possess anything of the appeal of pictur- 
esqueness, of permanence, or of human 
interest, but it will always bloom forever 
new, in any passing generation, with its 
features perfectly touched up, enameled, 
and coiffured,—and entirely lacking in all 
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the character only to be achieved through 
experience. It is from the latter alone 
that the wrinkles of texture, the time- 
cracks of adversity and weather, which 
add the final appeal to architecture of 
past ages, as it has come down for us to 
appreciate and admire, can be obtained, 
and only in some such way as this may 
we expect to attain a genuine aristocracy 
of style in our native architecture worthy 
of an equal admiration and curiosity, 
worthy of repaying the tired and hungry 
traveller for “coming miles to see.” 


View of Kitchen Court 
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А GENERAL SURVEY of architectural 
magazines in this country conveys the 
impression that editorial interest is cen- 
tered upon structural fact, to the neglect 
of the creative activity in which it origi- 
nated: weight of evidence would justify 
the deduction that the practice of archi- 
tecture is an accessory to general con- 
tracting. Literary comment consists in 
the aggregate of descriptions of the vari- 
ous parts of which the structure is com- 
posed, and of the materials with which it 
was erected or decorated; the design it- 
self is usually dismissed with perfunctory 
terms of commendation. The intricate 
imaginative processes involved in the 
creative effort, architectonic values and 
subtleties of stylistic expression, have lit- 
tle place in criticism or are estimated from 
an angle of perception at which personal 
enthusiasm or bias is more apparent than 
the study of Aesthetic. Readers of these 
magazines who are unfamiliar with the 
intense stress of creative effort, might 
conclude that the leaders of the profes- 
sion produce masterly compositions with 
that completeness and spontaneity with 
which a hen lays an egg. 

In the average architectural illustra- 
tion we are impressed primarily with the 
skill of the photographer, the builder, 
and the craftsmen; all have prominence 
save that individual who sweats blood to 
achieve beauty, and through the success 
of whose effort opportunity is created 
ior all subsequently involved. 

Of recent years American architects 
have designed structures which have 
achieved international fame, and have 
exerted a powerful influence in this 
country. Each of these has resulted from 
an intensely interesting imaginative pro- 
cess, the evolution of which must be a 
subject of the highest professional in- 


terest; those endowed with the creative 
faculty (not forgetting those less for- 
tunate) are invariably intrigued and 
anxious to follow a trend of thought from 
its inception to the final issue. The 
development of such compositions in- 
volves a number of experimental stages, 
and frequently a modification of some 
feature of minor importance will give a 
new direction to invention resulting in 
the dominant motif. In contriving the 
silhouette of mass, its articulation, and 
the decorative representation of various 
factors, many versions are usually es- 
sayed previous to the adoption of that 
finally executed. It appears to us a rare 
privilege to have the opportunity to 
observe the workings of resourceful 
imaginations throughout the creation of 
remarkable design. 

This series starts with the Chicago 
Tribune Building by architects Howells 
and Hood, by whose courtesy we are able 
to reproduce the most important sketches 
made in the order in which they evolved, 
beginning with the first vague concept 
of effect and proceeding to that point 
at which the scheme was ready for speci- 
fication. 

The achievement of excellence in any 
form of design depends upon some 
systematic habit of thought; this varies 
in its direction and method with the 
temperament of each gifted practitioner ; 
so far the younger men have had little 
opportunity to ascertain the nature of 
those points of view which have con- 
trolled the evolution of successfully de- 
veloped schemes. For this reason we 
feel that a series such as we are under- 
taking should be of educational interest, 
and record data which are too frequently 
destroyed, despite their high historical 
value to future generations. 
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ONE BECOMES accustomed to seeing Archi- 
tectural League Exhibitions year after 
year, taking from each a pleasant sense 
of having seen an orderly and well pre- 
sented display of works of art. There 
is an agreeable assembling of architecture 
—decorative painting, sculpture, and 
such articles as have given the craftsman 
an opportunity of being judged as.an ar- 
tist. The present exhibition is quite cor- 
rect in its traditional aspect and even goes 
so far as to incorporate, in its wide 
range, a group of drawings and photo- 
graphs of works of French artists of to- 
day. After so enormous an undertaking 
as that of last year one would assume 
that not much material might be avail- 
able, but this, however, would not seem 
to have been the case as the walls are 
graciously filled and with the exception of 
furniture that is completely lacking, the 
exhibition has a familiar look. 
Inasmuch as the galleries are open to 
any exhibitor, and one must assume gen- 
eral interest in its work, it may be fair 
to analyze the exhibition as a whole, to 
discuss its general impulse or such under- 
lying energy as may be existing. It is 
even quite proper in this connection to 
group all of the arts with architecture, 
since for better or for worse the archi- 
tect has influence over his fellow artists 
in determining for them the tone or man- 
ner of work that will harmonize with his 
design and not only the emphasis, but 
even the existence of some of their works 
must depend on his judgment. Assum- 
ing, therefore, that the architecture of 
the exhibition is its distinguishing con- 
tribution, one notes primarily, a conscious 
ness of style, not the virile mark of some 
individual unfortunately, but the placid 
reflection of historic style in general. One 
may take designs at random and attempt 
to determine for what particular reason 
one tradition or another was chosen— 


there is certainly 
ship, locality of 


nothing of craftsman- 
material or structural 
sense that seems to have been insistent 
in recalling most of the favored forms. 
The strong impression is that it has been 
necessary to affix some label and in a 
facetious mood one is tempted to look 
for the reference indexes that were help- 
ful in guiding the author on the orthodox 
track. There is nothing unusual in this 
fact, to be sure, and as it is proper to 
acknowledge the skill and understanding 
of much of this work, just so is it hazard- 
ous to question the convention that seems 
to persist in demanding it. One has be- 
come so accustomed to the acceptance of 
this theory, it is almost blasphemous to 
raise the question as to precisely why, in 
a country that challenges any existing 
theories in science or commerce, artistic 
policies are so rigidly and blandly con- 
servative. The public may possibly share 
in the desire for the well worn and com- 
fortable, though in a broad analysis, it 
may be held that the general taste is 
capable of absorbing in new forms those 
elements which have real value and that 
without fresh thought being offered it is 
equally clear that the accepted classic will 
prevail. 

One does not ignore for a moment a 
high standard of finish in the completed 
work, genuine taste in the selection of de- 
tail and in general comparison with work 
of our earlier periods, or with European 
contemporaries, a rough balance would 
favor the very work of these men as hav- 
ing distinction and refinement in consid- 
erable measure. The country houses are 
unusually excellent—the work of Mr. 
Forster or Delano and Aldrich being fine 
in every sense of the word. What one 
does not feel, however, is anything ap- 
proaching exhilaration or even resent- 
ment. There will be no controversy over 
this show, as the French display, besides 
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being insignificant in scope, is badly se- 
lected, so in some thirty days the only 
people who will think of the exhibition 
will be the gold medalists, and possibly 
those whose works were rejected. It is 
somewhat unfortunate, nevertheless, that 
this should be the case, for not so many 
months past the Paris Exhibition of 
Decorative Arts closed its doors and there 
still flows a stream of invective from 
many sources; some critics having seen 
the shew, others having examined photo- 
graphs that equally convinced them as to 
its distressing influence. This is not the 
occasion for discussion of the merits or 
faults of the Paris Exhibition—a great 
deal of the work exposed there was the 
product of manufacturers who had de- 
cided that it was intelligent to get the 
best designers they could obtain and com- 
pete in finished goods that had artistic 
merit. The architecture housing these ex- 
hibits and the painting and sculpture ex- 
posed, reflected the same spirit of compe- 
tition. Each building tried to tell its story 
quite definitely in contrast to its neigh- 
bors' and the result in large measure was 
what one might expect—a rather mixed 
and somewhat belligerent collection, but 
nevertheless sufficiently positive in its 
handling of materials such as glass and 
concrete and in the use of applied color 
to command respect. 

The real contribution of the Paris Ex- 
hibition was a realization that something 
definite was happening, and assuming any 
proportion of the whole as bad the re- 
sult would still have made it valuable 
as a mark of evolution. It is reasonably 
clear that progress will require more es- 
says and they will come, no doubt, in 
spite of any effort of restraint. It is not 
fair to draw too sharp a line of contrast 
between the League show and Paris for 
obvious reasons of time, scope and the 
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like, though one nevertheless must note 
the curious lighthearted daring of the 
one and the sober maturity of the other. 

What is peculiarly distressing is that 
the one strong contribution to American 
architecture, the tall building, has little 
representation at the League exhibition. 
The Tribune Tower, of Howells & Hood, 
though a distinguished piece of work of 
its type, still carries on the tradition of 
Gothic forms, flying buttresses and the 
like that exist not so much because they 
are necessary, structurally, as that they 
are part of a vocabulary that has been 
extremely well studied and brilliantly ex- 
ecuted. The Gothic tradition conveniently 
means height of verticality, so almost au- 
tomatically height becomes Gothic; the 
streets of New York give full evidence 
that many of the tall buildings by their 
very size ignore their detail and are in- 
teresting by reason of their masses only. 
How valuable it would have been had 
many of these been put on view, if only 
to stimulate discussion, as against a col- 
lection of competition renderings that 
are hardly worth considering apart from 
the skill of their draughtsmanship. Tak- 
ing the League show in a gayer mood 
might be entertaining, some year, elimi- 
nating, as this one has happily done, a 
dramatic background that dominates 
everything else, and quite frankly wel- 
coming in architecture, painting, sculpture 
and in the allied arts the work the bolder 
spirits may be doing. A glance at the 
decorative painting at this exhibition 
would convince the warmest friend of the 
League that an explosion is almost due. 
That the League cannot command such 
material is to be doubted, as it is equally 
certain that many of the men who do not 
contribute withhold because of their lack 
of enthusiasm over this particular form 
of exhibition. 
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A QUAINT DUTCH SURVIVAL 


e JEAN HASBROUCK HOUSE, NEW PALTZ NY” 


By 
, Donald Millar” 


With Measured Drawings hy the Author 


(Tur Jean HASBROUCK house at New 
Paltz, New York, is of especial interest 
to students of our early American archi- 
tecture, preserving as it does, many inter- 
esting Dutch details in doors and win- 
dows and fireplaces such as may be seen 
anywhere in Holland but have been de- 
stroyed here. Settled in 1677 by Dutch 
and French from the lower Rhineland 
who came to New York in the spring 
of 1673, New Paltz preserves many old 
houses and has one of the most old-world 
village streets in America, being of far 
more interest than Hurley whose houses 
have been modernized and defaced. Next 
the Jean Hasbrouck house is the two- 
story stone house of the DuBois family. 
built in 1705 and loopholed for defense. 
Opposite is the Bevier House, its gable 
end to the street being the original one- 
room-and-loft house of 1698 to which 
additions were made by the Elting family 
in 1735. As it now stands in its quaint 
simplicity and picturesque irregularity, it 
is a house worthy of preservation; its 
doors, windows, and general construction, 
including an interesting basement kitchen. 
supplementing the details of the Jean 
Hasbrouck house. Further along, the 
Abraham Hasbrouck house (1712) stands 
with its length parallel to the road, its 
three rooms having been somewhat 
altered. It also has a basement kitchen. 
The Freer house of a later date completes 
the village. 

Nothing could be simpler than these 
primitive Dutch farmhouses: their walls 
are of field stone, no doubt laid in clay; 
the inner walls are plastered with clay; 
the doors and windows and simple stairs 
furnish all the architectural detail. The 
ground floor of the Jean Hasbrouck house 
(plate 3) is divided by a long passage 
from front to rear, nearly eight feet 
wide, and on each side are two rooms, 


more than eighteen feet square. The first 
on the left never had a fireplace, the first 
on the right had its fireplace altered to the 
usual eighteenth century type later, and 
it is in the two rear rooms that the orig- 
inal Dutch fireplaces are to be seen. That 
on the right has lost its hood and mantel- 
shelf but the one in the kitchen on the 
left, having been boxed-in to form a 
closet, remains as it was built, and its con- 
struction may be seen in Plate 1. The 
fire, after the Dutch manner, was built 
against the wall and the hanging hood 
gathered the smoke. The quaint mantel- 
shelf remains and from it usually hung 
a chimney cloth. This is what Madam 
Knight described on her visit to New 
York in 1707: “The fireplaces have no 
Jambs (as ours have). But the backs 
run flush with the Walls, and the Hearth 
is of Tyles, and is as farr out into the 
Room at the Ends as before the fire, 
wo is generally Five feet in the Low'r 
rooms, and the piece over where the Man- 
tle tree should be is made as ours with 
Joyners work, and I suppose is fastened 
with iron rodds inside." This type of 
Dutch fireplace may be seen in Washing- 
ton's Headquarters at Newburg, but this 
is the only one known now that retains 
its pendant hood and mantel shelf. 

As in the great farmhouses of Hol- 
land where house and barn are often 
under one roof with grain and hay stored 
above, so the garret floor here needed its 
heavy beams to support the weight of 
household supplies. The staircase, being 
purely utilitarian, is plain. The cross 
walls between the rooms are of stone. 
the partition wails of the entry (plate 2) 
are of primitive and curious construction. 
Studs (3 by 4 inches) are spaced about 
32 inches on centers and between them 
sticks are set like rungs of a ladder five 
inches apart. one end being inserted in 
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a hole in a stud and the other end dropped 
into a notch in the next stud. Clay mixec 
with chopped straw was then applied to 
this, finished flush with the face of the 
studs and the whole whitewashed. It is 
a wonder that this construction has provec 
so durable. 

The doors are shown on plate the 
stiles having a thinner panel strip be- 
tween, and the rails halved into the stiles 
in the manner shown. The hinges and 
latches are of great interest and the door- 
trim is finished with quaintly mouldec 
caps. The windows have been altered but 
are shown on plate 3 as they appear in 
Holland, every evidence which can be 
found in the New Paltz houses pointing 
to a similar treatment. Divided by a tran- 
som, the upper part of the windows was 
smaller, the panes rectangular four by 
six inches, set in lead calmes. Below, the 
shutters were on the outside and the sash 
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opened inwards; above, the sash was on 
the outside, fixed, and the shutters opened 
inward. The garret windows were re- 
duced to half their size in the later eight- 
eenth century, from which time date the 
shutters shown; these still retain the 
Dutch note. The earlier shutters, if like 
those common in Holland, would have 
been framed like the doors, of one panel, 
the rails cutting across the stiles at an 
angle. An original outside door now re- 
mains in the cellar (see Plate 2). 

Plate 3 gives the plan and two eleva- 
tions, the others being similar. The great 
well framed and needed much 
bracing as it has a span of 41 feet and the 
height from plate to ridge is twenty-three 
et. 

The house is now the property of the 
Huguenot Memorial Association. It is 
well preserved and open free to the pub- 
lic. 
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THE BROADMOOR COUNTRY CLUB, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
Clarence W. King, Architect 
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EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITECTVRE 
and the ALLIED ARTS. = A Bibliography 


By 


Richard 7 Bach 


INTRODUCTION 


To THOSE WHO LIKE BOOKS and their 
ways there is something fascinating in 
observing the very faithful and direct 
record they present, in form, content and 
number, of every current trend of seri- 
ous thought or thin line of popular in- 
terest. A fad like the cross word puzzle 
will call forth in a single year literally 
scores of publications, charitably termed 
books, flimsily made to be the more read- 
ily devoured in the heat of an engrossing 
craze. These disappear and leave no 
mark. But to balance against such 
ephemeral appeals "to be viewed with 
alarm" and of which but few make heavy 
constructive demands upon the book 
world, we can trace with satisfaction 
other types of interest to which we “point 
with pride," represented in the steadily 
growing insistence upon books of real 
value. In this category belong the titles 
dealing with our own Early American art, 
which has taken its place as one of the 
staple cultural factors in American life 
today and correspondingly requires an 
always more serious and understanding 
treatment in published form. 

Some years ago it was borne home to 
us that this so-called Colonial tendency, 
then the merest trickle, was the beginning 
of a swelling stream whose broad expanse 
and swift current would soon become 
undeniable features in the physiognomy 
of American education and culture. Stu- 
dents of art began to find matter for 
thought here as well as abroad. Mu- 
seums, led by the Metropolitan Museum 
in its memorable Hudson-Fulton Ex- 
hibition, began to collect objects of art 
used and made in the Colonies and in 
the days of the Early Republic. Archi- 
tects found meat where they had sur- 
mised only crumbling bone, and we 
noted the increase in homes and other 
buildings designed in various "interpreta- 


tions" of Colonial style, paralleled by 
similar efforts in the fields of wall paper, 
furniture, silver and other materials. All 
of this worked its way into the books and 
the periodica In íact, the first im- 
portant and really an epoch marking book 
in the field, the classic Georgian Period, 
which deals with several periods falling in 
the time of several Georges, is itself a 
compilation from serially published та- 
terial, and various periodicals have since 
then been among the chief defenders and 
exploiters, for the public good, of these 
Early American types which touch so 
many of the arts of the home and its 
embellishment. So that we now behold, 
grown to the proportions of real convic- 
tion, the first timid essays of a few pio- 
neering writers and draftsmen, like Ware, 
Wallis, Bragdon, Soderholtz, Whitefield 
to mention but a few who proclaimed 
their faith, to prove at least in published 
form that there was true merit and un- 
questionable artistic calibre in the work 
of the Colonist, the patriot, and the citizen 
of young America. 

Others were soon found to support the 
contention; the favor of architects, de- 
signers and collectors was gradually 
drawn to the banner, and many books as 
well as less pretentious studies saw the 
light. Not always deep or clear, not al- 
ways correct or comprehensive, these 
volumes represented nevertheless an in- 
creasingly thorough examination of a 
province which now holds, for many, 
nothing less than fascination, and has in 
consequence been granted authoritative 
volumes comparable to those which have 
been the fruit of scholarly endeavor in 
other historic periods or stylistic mani- 
festations of art. 
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Realizing that this inviting field would 
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claim an always growing portion of public 
as well as professional interest, it was 
deemed feasible to make, as a record, a 
fairly complete statement of the case in 
so far as this had found an outlet in 
print and picture. This was done in the 
pages of THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
beginning in August, 1915, in two forms. 
First, under the title Books on Colonial 
Architecture*, there was published a 
series of group reviews of the more im- 
portant titles. Also, beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1915, and after that sometimes 
synchronizing and sometimes alternating 
with the former, there was published a 
Bibliography of the Literature of Colo- 
nial Architecture**. Тһе latter was 
treated as a carefully classified index and 
the reviews in the former series were 
arranged to conform to the same geo- 
graphic or material subdivisions. Both 
covered the whole field of architecture 
and of such of the decorative and indus- 
trial arts as had a distinct bearing and 
might be considered of pertinent interest 
for professional men, for cognoscenti 
and for cultivated laymen. Both series 
treated all matter published to the close 
of 1916. Subsequently there was issued 
for each a supplementary article including 
the publications of the year 1917.*** It 
is proposed in the present undertaking to 
present an inclusive bibliography listing 
all titles already published and adding ali 
those which have appeared since the close 
of 1917, so as to bring the record to the 
end of 1925. 

It will be noted that the title no longer 
includes the word Colonial. The change 
is made advisedly. Early American art is 
now subdivided into several periods of 
which only one may be correctly caiied 
Colonial, using the word quite accurately 
in the dictionary sense, so that despite 
the tradition and sentiment which cling 
to it, it can no longer be considered ade- 
quately descriptive in a serious record. 

As to titles covered, emphasis is laid 


“See The Architectural Record, from vol. 38, no. 
2, August, 1915, p. 281, to vol. 42, no. 3, September, 
1917, p. 283. 

**See ‘The Architectural Record, from vel. 38, no. 
3, September, 1915, p. 382, to vol. 42, no. 2, August, 
1917, p. 185. 

***See The Architectural Record, vol. 44, no. 1, 2, 
July and Augest 1918, рр. 85-90, 175-80. 
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upon the principle that absolute or vol- 
uminous completeness is not in itself a 
proof of the value of a bibliography. ‘The 
test of fairly permanent interest must 
control in the selection of entries. We 
regard American art in its earlier forms 
not with the adulation which sanctifies 
the antique, but with that sincere respect 
and admiration which recognize different 
degrees of merit in design, whether an- 
tique or new, and varying degrees of 
value in terms of archaeological si 
nificance. It is so, as well, in the book 
that describe these periods of our cultural 
beginnings which now loom so large as 
elements in the making of our cultural 
future. Thus many articles and some 
books have not been listed at all, for they 
add nothing to our knowledge of a sub- 
ject which no longer brooks anything 
short of sincere study approached from a 
scholarly point of view. At the same 
time account has been taken of the reader 
who is breaking ground for himself and 
for whose purposes certain selected ma- 
terial of readily digestible texture has 
been included. 
ю ж ж ж e 


The scheme of classifications is based 
upon a careful survey of the entire field 
of the literature of Early American archi- 
tecture, including related minor arts, but 
excluding painting and sculpture, as dis- 
tinct fields, and is arranged with an eye 
to its immediate utility as a ready source 
of information as to titles and subject 
matter. It will be noted that the method 
of arrangement is one calculated to bring 
together books or articles in accordance 
with their most direct appeal as to con- 
tent. In the case of articles in periodicals 
such classification entails no difficulty 
whatever, for the reason that the space 
available for a single article is generally 
too small to warrant the consideration of 
matter related to more than one field. In 
the case of books, however, the problem 
of allocation of titles is a much more 
difficult task, chiefly for the reason that 
so many books, though bearing definite 
place names, as part of their titles, stiil 
treat of buildings of so many different 
kinds as to make their geographic group- 
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ing a useless method for our purposes. 
We do not, in other words favor here the 
ruthlessness of a numerical system of 
classification which arbitrarily | puts 
Viollet-le-Duc’s separately published ar- 
ticle on construction under “general build- 
ing construction,” when the initiate is 
aware that its interest is medieval 
throughout and that it shouid, therefore, 
for utility’s sake be put with “medieval 
architecture.” Our titles appear then in 
the places dictated by their primary in- 
terests, and if the interest maintained is 
sufficiently general, especially as to build- 
ing type, they have fallen logically in the 
leading “general” or inclusive class. Thus, 
for instance, Horace Mather Lippincott’s 
Early Philadelphia, Its People, Life and 
Progress, will be found in this general 
class, while, on the other hand, Swepson 
Еагіе 5 Maryland's Colonial Eastern 
Shore falls within the Southern States 
Dwellings class in view of its predomi- 
nant domestic interest. 

It is obvious that space cannot be given 
to annals, chronicles and geographic or 
historic works whose chief appeal lies in 
the directions of sociology, science or 
political history. Although some titles 
will be found which are not distinctly 
architectural, these will be found to have 
a direct bearing upon the subject. In the 
same manner an occasional title may fall 
in point of time slightly beyond the limits 
of the period under discussion. 
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Classifications that aim to arrange 
kinds of human interest—and art is one 
of the chief human interests—can never 
be made satisfactory for all that use them, 
for the reason that too many things are 
known by more than one name, or are 
felt in more than one way. To be finally 
good and workable a classification must 
be rigidly arbitrary; otherwise it can 


(Prices quoted in the 


never be detailed. But to be humanly 
interesting a classification must be in 
some degree uncertain and elastic and 
allow for the eternal relativity of things. 
And that degree of allowance it makes 
is also the degree in which it ceases to 
be an ideal classification. All of which 
means that our Early American Bibliog- 
raphy can be only as good as necessary 
to be as useful as possible, but not in any 
sense ideal at the expense of practical 
utility. For the ease with which one may 
classify mechanical devices does not apply 
to books on a formative type of art, ex- 
pressing vividly what may be termed the 
growing pains of a nation. 

A bibliography is somewhat like a ship 
under headway, equipped for service, 
supplied with needed material and instru- 
ments to gauge speed and course, but 
port cannot be reached without intelligent 
use of all these facilities. And in the 
running of the ship the master has at his 
command not only knowledge and pur- 
pose, but also imagination. The dangers 
which are not charted may be suspected 
and therefore the more easily conquered. 
And, finally, to do its work properly, the 
ship carries only essentials and each has 
its place. So in the preparation of this 
bibliography, the reader's imagination has 
been considered by the editor as an asset 
in his work. Cross references have not 
been resorted to, and he who is interested 
in Phyfe furniture will see his quarry 
not only under furniture, but will re- 
member that biography may also be a 
possible source. There is no field of 
human effort or interest which can dis- 
pense with imagination and succeed; it 
will be the real test of value for these 
classifications if that quality, frequently 
requisitioned, serves to make out of dry 
rubrics of words and figures an instru- 
ment of current usefulness. 

RICHARD Е. ВАсн. 


following Bibliography are 


correct to our best knowledge, but readers are referred 
to the publishers on this matter.) 
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OUTLINE OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND INDEX OF CLASSIFICATION 


I. GENERAL WORKS 
П. CHURCHES 
ІП. DWELLINGS 
1, General 
2. New England States 
a. Region as a Whole 
b. Separate States or Groups of 
States 
c. Separate Cities, Localities, or 
Individual Houses 
3. Middle States 
a. Region as a Whole 
b. Separate States or Groups of 
States 
c. Separate Cities, Localities, or 
Individual Houses 
4. Southern States 
a. Region as a Whole 
b. Separate States or Groups of 
States 
c. Separate Cities, Localities, or 
Individual Houses 


VI. BIOGRAPHY 
VII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
VIII. PERIODICALS 
1. General Articles, (and miscellaneous 
articles not covered in sections 
following ) 
. Churches 
. Dwellings 
a. New England States 
b. Middle States 
c. Southern States 
d. Central States 
. Public and Secular Buildings 
. Architectural Details 
a. Doors, Doorways, 
Shutters, Stairw 
etc. 
b. Fences, 
etc. 
6. Allied (Decorative, Industrial) Arts 
a. Furniture and Furnishings, In- 
teriors, Woodwork 
b. Glassware 
c. Metalwork, Hardware, Lighting 
Fixtures 
d. Pottery 
. Silver and Pewter 
. Textiles 
. Wall Papers 
h. Miscellaneous 
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Fireplaces, 
ys, Windows, 


Brickwork, Stonework, 
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7. Biography 
8. Bibliography 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Including a few regional descriptive and 


District of Columbia, 1750-1820. N 

66 pl., 14 inches by 17 inches. N {; 

The Architectural Book Publishing Company ; 

1914. $15.00. 

William. History of the Rise and 

ss of the Arts of Design in the United 
ge octavo; 3 vols. (1) pp. xiv+ 


Dunlap, 


IV. PUBLIC AND & LAR BUILD- 
INGS 
V. ALLIED (DECORATIVE, INDUS- 
TRIAL) ARTS 
1. General 
2. Furniture and Furnishings, Interiors, 
Woodwork 
3. Glassware 
4. Metalwork 
5. Pottery 
6. Silver and Pewter 
7. Textiles 
EARLY E 
AND THE ALLIED ARTS. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I GENERAL WORKS 
historical works 
Bolton, Reginald Pelham. Washington 
Heights, Manhattan: Its Eventful Past. 
Octavo; рр. xiv+366, frontisp. & 55 unnum- 
bered pl New York; Dyckman Institute ; 
1924. $2.50. 
Brown, Henry Collins Valentine's Manual 
of the City of New York, New Series: 


Annual 12mo; ill. & írontisp New York; 
The Valentine Company ; 1916 to date. 


Chandler, J. A. & Thames, T. B. Colonial 
Virginia. Octavo; pp. 388, ill. & frontisp. 
in col Richmond, Va.; Times-Dispatch 
Company; 1907. Out of Print. 


Cunningham, Harry Francis; Younger, Joseph 
Arthur, and Smith, J. Wilmer. Measured 
Drawings of Georgian Architecture in the 


14-403; (3) pp. хі4-418, ill. 
Boston; C. E. Goodspeed & Company; 1918. 

Eberlein, Harold Donaldson. The Architec- 
ture of Colonial America. Octavo; pp. xiv 
289, ill. Boston; Little, Brown and Company ; 
1915. $3.50. 

Edwards, Agnes. Cape Cod—New and Old, 
with illustrations by Louis H. Ruyl. Crown 
octavo; рр. хуг 239, ill. Boston; Houghton, 
Mifflin Company; 1918. 83.00. 


(2) pp 
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Embury, Aymar Il. Asher Benjamin. А ге- 
print of The Country Builder's Assistant, 
The Rudiments of Architecture, The Ameri- 
can Builders Companion, The Practical 
House Carpenter, and Practice of Archi- 
tecture. Plates and text selected by Aymar 
Embury II, architect. Quarto, pp. x+169; 
pl. numbered according to originals, but foll. 
regular pagination in reprint New York; 
The Architectural Book Publishing Company ; 
1917. $12.00. 

Faris, John T. Historic Shrines of America, 
being the story of one hundred and twenty 
historic buildings and the pioneers who made 


them notable. Octavo; pp. xviit421, ili. 
New York; George H. Doran Company; 
1918. $5.00. 


Faris, John T. Old Roads Out of Philadelphia. 
Octavo; pp. хіх 327, with 117 ills. and a map. 
Philadelphia; The J. B. Lippincott Company; 
1917. $5.00. 

Jackson, Joseph. American Colonial Archi- 
tecture. 12mo; pp. viii+228, ill Philadel- 
phia; David McKay Company; 1924. $2.00. 

Kelley, Frank Bergen. Historical Guide to the 
City of New York, compiled from original 
observations and contributions made by mem- 
bers and friends of the City History Club oi 


New York. Revised edition (Tercentenary 
Edition). 12mo; pp. хіх+428, ill, maps, 
diagrams. New York; The New York Com- 


mercial Tercentenary Commission of the City 
History Club; 1913. Out of Print. 

Kimball, Fiske. Thomas Jefferson, Architect. 
Original Designs in the Collection of Thomas 
Jefferson Coolidge, Junior, with an essay and 
notes by Fiske Kimball. Folio; pp. vii*205; 
index, pp. xi; 233 drawings reproduced in 
heliogravure. Boston, printed for private 
distribution at The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge; 1916. Copies to be had from Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, New York and 
Boston, at $10.00. 

Kingman, Ralph Clarke. Ne 
Georgian Architecture. Fifty Measured 
Drawings with Full Size Details. No text; 
55 pl, 11 inches by 14 inches. New York; 


v England 


The Architectural Book Publishing Com- 
pany; 1913. $12.50. 

Nutting, Wallace. Connecticut Beautiful. 
Large octavo; pp. 302, ill. Framingham, 


Mass.; Old America Company; 1923. $4.00. 
Nutting, Wallace. Maine Beautiful. Large 
octavo; рр. 302, ill. Framingham, Mass. ; 
Old America Company; 1924. $4.00. 
Nutting, Wallace. Massachusetts Beautiful. 
Large octavo; pp. 302, ill Framingham, 
Mass.; Old America Company; 1923. $4.00. 
Nutting, Wallace. New Hampshire Beautiful. 
Large octavo; pp. 302. ill, Framingham, 
Mass.; Old America Company; 1923. $4.00. 
Nutting, Wallace. Pennsylvania Beautiful. 
Large octavo; pp. 302, ill. Framingham, 
Mass.; Old America Company; 1924. $4.00. 
Nutting, Wallace. Vermont Beautiful. Large 
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octavo; pp. 302, й. Framingham, Mass.; Old 
America Company; 1922. Out oí Print. 

Old Buildings of New York City, with Some 
Notes Regarding Their Origin and Occu- 
pants. ` Octavo; рр. 168; Ш. New York; 
Brentano's; 1907. Out of Print. 

Powell, Lyman P., editor. Historic Towns of 
New England. Small octavo; pp. xxit599; 
ill. New York; G. P. Putnam's Sons; 1898. 
$5.00. 

Powel, Lyman P., editor. Historic Towns oí 
the Middle States. Octavo; pp. xiv+439, ill. 
New York; G. P. Putnam's Sons; 1899. Out 
of Print. 

Powell Lyman P., editor. 
the Southern States. Octavo; pp. x 
604, ill. New York; С. P. Putnam's Sons; 
1900. Out of Print. 

Stokes, I. N. Phelps. 


Historic Towns of 


The Iconography of 
Manhattan Island: 1498-1909. Compiled 
from original sources and illustrated by 
photo-intaglio reproductions of important 
maps, plans, views and documents in public 
and private collections. Quarto; 4 vols. 
(1) рр. lii+474, frontisp. € 79 pl; (2) pp. 
xxxii+454, frontisp. & 96 pl.;(3) pp. xxviii 
& 475-1026, 2 frontisp., pl. 80-173, and 31 in 
addenda; (4) pp. xxii+986, 2 frontisp. & 46 
pl. Entire edition (limited to 402 copies) 
sold. New York; Robert H. Dodd; 1915. 

Wallis, Frank E. Old Colonial Architecture 
and Furniture. Quarto; 60 plates. Boston; 
George H. Polley & Co.; 1888. Rare. 

Wallis, Frank E. American Architecture, 
Decoration and Furniture of the Eighteenth 
Century. A Collection of Measured Drawings 
and Sketches of Existing Work, with an 
Addition of Modern Work of the Same 
Period. Quarto; 52 plates. New York; Paul 
Wenzel; 1895. $7.50. 

Ware, William Rotch, editor. The Georgian 
Period. A Collection of Papers Dealing with 
the “Colonial” or XVIII-Century Style of 
Architecture in the United States, Together 
with References to Earlier Provincial and 
True Colonial Work. Twelve parts or folios, 
with a total number of 450 full page plates, 
measured drawings, perspective sketches and 
photographic views, accompanied by numer- 
ous short articles on the subjects illustrated. 
New York; American Architect and Build- 
ing News Company; 1898-1900. $60. 

Ware, William Rotch and Charles S. Keefe, ed. 
The Georgian Period, Being Photographs 
and Measured Drawings of Colonial Work 
with Text. Folio; 6 vols. (1) Text and 
indexes, pp. xlv+306; (2) pl. 1-79; (3) рі. 
80-154; (4) рі. 155-228; (5) pl 229-341; 
(6) pl. 342-454. New York; U. P. C. Book 
Company; 1923. $75.00 (regular edition). 
$60 (portfolio edition). 

Westcott, Thompson. Historic Mansions and 
Buildings of Philadelphia, with Some Notice 
of Their Owners and Occupants. Sq. octavo; 
pp. 528, ill. Philadelphia; n.d. (1877). Rare. 
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Wise, Herbert С., апа Beidleman, Ferdinand. 
for Those About то 


Colonial Architecture 


Jersey and Delaware, 


ARCHITECTURAL 


with Observa- 
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tions upon the Local Building Art of the 
Eighteenth Century. Crown octavo; pp. xv+ 
270; 207 ill Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott 
Company; 1913. $7.50. 


Il. CHURCHES 


Bacon, Mrs. D. Old New England 
Church. pp. xxxiv+442, Ш. New 
York; Doubleday, Page and Company; 1906. 
$3.75. 

Denison, Robert C. The United Church on 
the Green, New Haven, Connecticut. Octavo 
brochure; pp. 16, unnumbered. New Haven; 
1915. Privately published. 

De Normandie, James. Three Old Churches. 
Being one of 12 articles in The Portsmouth 
Book. Quarto; pp. 9 to 16, Ш. Boston; 
Ellis; 1912. No longer available. 

Colonial Churches. А Series of Sketches of 
Churches in the Original Colony oí Virginia. 
Octavo; pp. 319, й. Richmond; Southern 
Churchman Company; 1907. $5.00. 

Embury, Aymar II. Early American Churches. 
Crown octavo; pp. xvii+189; 102 ill. New 
York; Doubleday, Page & Company; 1914. 
$2.80. 


Historic Churches of America. Folios; 20 
parts, each containing three ill in etching, 
photogravure, etc.; pp. iii+160; 00 plates, 
Philadelphia; Everett; 1890. $20. 

Isham, Norman M. Meeting House oí the 
First Baptist Church in Providence. Octavo; 
рр. xiii 十 33， ill Providence; Charitable 
Baptist Society; 1925; $1.25. 

Wallington, Nellie Urner. Historic Churches 
of America. With Introduction by 
Everett Hale. Octavo; pp. xxv+259; 32 

e New York; Dufheld & Company; 

Out oí Print. 

Whitney, F. A. Historical Sketch of the ОМ 
Church, Quincy, Mass. Octavo; pp. 17, ill. 
Albany; Munsell; 1864. No longer available. 

Wight, Charles Albert. Some Old Time Meet- 
ing Houses of the Connecticut Valley. Oc- 
tavo; рр. 225, 72 ill. Chicopee Falls; publ. 
by the author; 1911. $2.00. 


ІП. DWELLINGS 


1. General 
Book of a Hundred Houses. A Collection oí 
Picture, Plans and Suggestions for House- 


holders. Square octavo; рр. vi+403, ili. 
Chicago; Herbert S. Stone and Company; 
1902. $1.75. 

Chandler, Joseph Everett. The Colonial House. 
Large octavo; рр. 8+341. New York; 
Robert M. McBride and Company; 1916. 
$5.00 net. 


Desmond, Harry W., and Croly, Herbert. State- 
ly Homes in America from Colonial Times 
to the Present Пау. Crown octavo; рр. xvi+ 
532, Ш. New York; D. Appleton and Com- 
pany; 1903. Out of print. 

Dow, Joy Wheeler. American Renaissance, a 
Review of Domestic Architecture. Small 
quarto; рр. 182+plates 96, 139 ill. New 
York; The William T. Comstock Company ; 
1914. A few copies to be had at $5.00. 

Drake, Samuel Adams. Our Colonial Homes. 
Quarto; pp. 211, ШІ. Boston; Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard; 1894. Out of print. 

Eberlein, Harold Donaldson. The Architecture 
of Colonial America. Illustrated from photo- 


graphs by Mary H. Northend and others. 
Octavo; pp. x 289, many unnumbered 
plates, printed on both sides of leaves. Bos- 
ton; Little, Brown and Company ; 1915. $3.50. 

Embury, Aymar IL The Dutch Colonial 
House, Its Origin, Design, Modern Plan and 
Construction, illustrated with photographs of 
old examples and American adaptations of 
the style. Large octavo; pp. iv+108, ill. 
Half title: The Country House Library 
Series of Architectural Books for the Lay- 
man. New York; McBride, Nast and Com- 
pany; 1913. $3.50. 

Educational Bureau, Paint Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States. А Photo- 
graphic Study of Frame Dwellings of Colo- 
nial Times. Long octavo, meas. 16% by 
2315 cm.; pp. 2+plates 51. Washington, D. 
C.; Judd and Detweiler; 1915. Distributed 
gratis; a few copies yet available. 

French, Leigh, Jr. Colonial Interiors. Photo- 
graphs and Measured Drawings of Colonial 
and Early Federal Periods, with Introduc- 
tion by Charles Over Cornelius. Folio; pp. 
xvi+pl. 125. New York; William Helburn, 
Ine.; 1923. $15.00. 
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Glenn, Thomas Allen. Some Colonial Mansions 
and Those Who Lived in Them. Large oc- 
tavo; 2 ser. (1) рр. xix+17-482; (2) pp. 503, 
ill Philadelphia; Henry T. Coates & Com- 
pany; 1899, 1900. $10.00. 


Halsey, R. T., and Tower, Elizabeth. Homes 
of Our Ancestors, as Shown in the American 
Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
from the Beginning of New England Through 
the Early Days of the Republic. Octavo; 
pp. xxvi--302, ill. & 20 plates in colo. New 
York; Doubleday, Page & Company; $15.00. 


Harland, Marion (Mrs. Mary Virginia Hawes 
Terhune). Some Colonial Homesteads and 
Their Stories. Octavo; pp. xii+511, ill. New 
York; G. P. Putnam's Sons; 1897. Out of 
Print. 

Harland, Marion (Mrs. Mary Virginia Hawes 
Terhune). More Colonial Homesteads and 
Their Stories. Octavo; pp. x+449, ill. New 
York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 1899. Out of 
Print. 


Hollister, Paul M. Famous Colonial Houses. 
(llustrated by James Preston. With an In- 
troduction by Julian Street. Quarto; pp. 170, 
11 pl and írontisp. in col Philadelphia ; 
David McKay Company; 1921. $5.00. 

Kimball, Fiske. Domestic Architecture of the 
American Colonies and of the Early Repub- 
lic. Quarto; pp. xx+314, ill. New York; 
Charles Scribner's Sons; 1922. $12.00. 


McKennal, Alexander. Homes and Haunts of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Octavo; Philadelphia ; 
J. B. Lippincott Company ; 1899. Out of 
Print. 


Millar, Donald. Measured Drawings of Some 
Colonial and Georgian Houses. Folio; 2 
vols.: (1) pp. 6 and 40 pl. (2) рр. 4 and 
pl. 44 to 80. New York; the Architectural 
Book Publishing Company; 1916. $30.00. 


Northend, Mary Harrod. Colonial Homes and 
Their Furnishings. Crown octavo; pp. xxit 
252, pl. 117; index; Boston; Little, Brown and 
Company; 1912. $4.00. 


Polley, G. Henry. The Architecture, Interiors 
and Furniture of the American Colonies dur- 
ing the Eighteenth Century, selected by 
. . . Large folio; pp. 5+, pl. 90. Boston; 
G. H. Polley and Company ; 1914. $40. 


Saylor, Henry H., editor. Architectural Styles 
of Country Houses; the Characteristics and 
Merits of Various Types of Architecture as 
Set Forth by Enthusiastic Advocates. Large 
octavo; pp. 124, many ill. Half title: The 
Country House Library; a Series of Archi- 
tectural Books for the Layman. New York; 
McBride, Nast and Company. $3.50. 

Soderholz, Eric Ellis. Colonial Architecture 
and Furniture. Folio; pp. 6+ pl. 60, meas. 
14 in. by 18 in. Boston; G. H. Polley and 
Company; 1895. 


III. DWELLINGS (Cont'd) 
2. New England States 
a. Region as a Whole. 


Corner, James M., and Soderholtz, Eric 
Ellis. “Examples of Domestic Colonial 
Architecture in New England. Folio; no 
text, 50 plates, meas. 11 inches by 
inches. Boston; The Boston Architectural 
Club; 1891. Rare. 


Howe, Lois L., and Fuller, Constance, De- 
tails from Old New England Houses. No 
text, pp. 24-50 plates, meas. 11 inches by 
14 inches. New York; The Architectural 
Book Publishing Company; 1913. 

Little, Arthur. Early New England Inte- 
riors. Sketches in Salem, Marblehead, 
Portsmouth and Kittery. Long quarto; 
no text, 36 unnumbered plates. Boston; A. 
Williams € Company; 1878. Rare. 

Northend, Mary Harrod. Historic Homes 
of New England, with numerous illus- 
trations. Royal octavo; рр. xvi+274. ill. 
+95 plates; index. Boston; Little, 
Brown & Company; 1914. $5. 


Northend, Mary Harrod. Remodelled Farm- 


houses, with numerous illustrations. 
Royal octavo; pp. xiv-+264, ill, index. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company; 
1915. $4. 

Old Brick Houses of New England. Small 
quarto brochure; рр. 55, ill. Boston; 
Rogers and Manson Compan: 1917. $1. 


Robinson, Albert G. Old New England Houses. 
Octavo; pp. 29+98 pl. New York; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; 1920. 


Seabury, Joseph Stowe. New Homes Under 
Old Roofs. Quarto; pp. 23436 plates. 
New York; Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany; 1916. Out of Print. 


b. Separate States or Groups of States. 


Edwards, Agnes. Cape Cod. New and Old, 

illustrations by Louis H. Ruyl. Oc- 
tavo; pp. xvi+239, illus. Boston; Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company; 1918. $3.00. 

Isham, Norman M., and Brown, Alíred F. 
Early Connecticut Houses. Crown 
octavo; pp. xiv+303, ill. Providence; 
Preston & Rounds; 1900. Out of Print. 


Isham, Norman M., and Brown, Albert F. 
Early Rhode Island Houses; An His- 


torical and Architectural Study. Crown 
octavo; pp. 1004-60 plates, ill. Provi- 
dence; Preston & Rounds; 1895. Out of 


Print. 

Kelly, J. Frederick. ` Early Connecticut Ar- 
chitecture. Measured Drawings with Full 
Size Details of Moulded Sections, Supple- 


mented by Photographs Folio; 25 pl. New 
York; William Helburn, Inc.; 1924, 
$12.00. 


Kelly, J. Frederick 
chitecture of Connecticut. 


Early Domestic Ar- 
Quarto; pp. 
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XX--210, ilius. and 48 pl. New Haven; 
Yale University Press; 1924. $15.00. 


Trowbridge, Bertha Chadwick, and Andrews, 
Charles M. Old Houses of Connecticut. 
Quarto; pp. xxvii+519, 64 pl. Drawings 
by J. Frederick Kelly. Frontisp. in col. 
by Rudolph Ruzicka. $25.00. 

Whitefield, E. The Homes of Our Fore- 


fathers; Being a Selection of the Old- 
est and Most Interesting Historical 
Houses and Noted Places in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. From 
original drawings taken on the spot. 
Large octavo; no text, 36 plates. Read- 
ing, Mass.; publ. by the Author; 1886. 
Rare. 


Whitefield, E. The Homes of Our Forefathers; 
Being a Selection of the Oldest and Most In- 
teresting Buildings, Historical Houses and 
Noted Places in Massachusetts. From orig- 
inal drawings made on the spot. Large octavo; 
no text, 35 plates. Boston; A. Williams & 
Company; 1880. Rare. 

Whitefield, E. The Homes of Our Fore- 
fathers; Being a Selection of the Oldest and 
Most Interesting Buildings, Historical Houses 
and Noted Places in Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. From original drawings made on 
the spot. Large octavo; no text, 32 pl. Bos- 
ton: Whitefield & Crocker; 1882. Rare. 


с. Separate Cities, Localities, 
or Individual Houses. 

Bartlett, George B. Concord: Historic, Liter- 
ary and Picturesque. Duodecimo; pp. 200, 
ill. Boston; Lothrop, Lee & Shepard; 1895. 
$5. 

Brandegee, Arthur L., and Smith, Eddy N. 
Farmington, Connecticut, the Village of 
Beautiful Homes. Square folio; pp. 213, ill. 
Farmington, Conn.; publ. by the Authors; 
1906. 87. 

Cousins, Frank. Colonial Architecture. 
duction by Glenn Brown. Series 1.—Fifty 
Salem Doorways. Folio; 50 plates. Garden 
City, L. 1.; Doubleday, Page & Company; 
1912. $5. 

Cousins, Frank & Riley, Phil. M. Colonial 

hitecture of Salem. Large octavo: pp. 

ii—282, 127 pl. Boston; Little, Brown & 
Company; 1919. Out of print. 

French, Allen. Old Concord. With drawings 
by Lester С. Hornby. Octavo; рр. xii--186, 
ill. Boston; Little, Brown € Company; 1915. 


Intro- 


$3. 

Hale, Albert, compiler. Old Newburyport 
Houses. Quarto; pp. 4+64 plat Boston; 
W. B. Clarke & Company ; 1912. $2.50. 

Northend, Mary Harrod. Memories of Old 
Salem. Octavo; pp. 341, ill New York; 


Moffatt, Yard and Company, 1917. $4. 

Perkins, Mary E. Old Houses of the Antient 
(sic) Town of Norwich, 1660-1800. With 
maps, illustrations, portraits and genealogies. 
Octavo; pp. xviii+621, ill. Norwich, Conn.; 
publ. by the Author; 1895. $4. 
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Porter, Edward G. Rambles in Old Boston, 
New England. Large octavo; рр. хуш+437, 
ill. by George R. Tolman. Boston; Cupples 
& Hurd; 1887. $6. 


Selected Interiors of Old Houses in Salem and 
Vicinity. Edited and published with the pur- 
pose of furthering a wider knowledge of the 
beautiful forms of domestic architecture de- 
veloped during the time of the Colonies and 
the early days of the Republic. Half title: 
The Monograph Series on Subjects Pertain- 
ing to Architecture and Allied Interests. 
Small quarto; pp. 55, ill. Boston; Rogers & 
Manson Company; 1916. $1. 


Sturgis, R. Clipston. The Architecture of 
Portsmouth. Being one of twelve articles 
gathered together in "The Portsmouth Book." 
Quarto; pp. x-xx, ill. Boston; Ellis; 1912. 
Rare. 


Tolman, George R. Twelve Sketches of Old 
Boston Buildings. No text, 12 plates, each 
preceded by a folded descriptive broadside. 
Boston; privately printed; 1882. Rare. 


Whitefield, E. Homes of Our Forefathers m 
Boston, Old England and Boston, New 
England. From original drawings. Large 
octavo; pp. 84-65 unnumbered plates, of which 
41 concern Boston, New Engiand. Boston, 
Mass.; Damrell & Upham: 1889. Rare. 


ПІ. DWELLINGS (Cont'd) 
3. Middle States 
a. Region as a Whole. 


Nothing thus far published covers the 
general district of the Middle States. 
Reference is made, however, as of pos- 
sible assistance, to the following : 


Embury, Aymar: The Dutch Colonial House, 
Its Origin, Design, Modern Plan and Con- 
struction, Illustrated with Photographs of 
Old Examples and American Adaptations of 
the Style (New York; McBride, Nast and 
Company; 1913. pp. iv+108, ill. $3.50) ; and 
Saylor, Henry Н., editor: Architectural 

es for Country Houses, the Character- 

istics and Merits of Various Types of Archi- 
tecture as Set Forth by Enthusiastic Advo- 
cates (New York; McBride, Nast and Com- 
pany 1912: pp. 124, ill. $3.50). Both of these 
are in large octavo and appear under the 
half title: Country House Library, a Series 
of Architectural Books for the Layman. 

Very good in this connection is also the book 

by Herbert Clifton Wise and Ferdinand H. 

Beidleman: Colonial Architecture for Those 

About to Build, Being the Best Exam- 

ples, Domestic, Municipal апа  Institu- 

tional, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Del- 
aware, with Observations upon the Local 

Building Art of the Eighteenth Century, 


with 207 ill. (Philadelphia; The J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 1913. рр. 269, ill. Crown 
octavo. $7.50.) 
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6. Separate States or 
Groups of States 

Eberlein, Harold Donaldson. Manors and His- 
toric Houses of the Hudson Valley. Crown 
octavo; pp. 328, ill. Philadelphia; The J. B. 
Lippincott Company; 1924. $12.50. 


Hammond, John Martin. Colonial Mansions 
of Maryland and Delaware. Octavo; pp. xiii 
+304, 65 ill. Philadelphia; The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company; 1914. Out of print. 


Mills, W. Jay. Historic Houses of New Jer- 
sey, with numerous photogravure illustra- 
tions from drawings by John Rae and írom 
photographs and rare prints. Crown octavo; 
pp. 15--348, 19 pl. Philadelphia; The J. B. 
Lippincott Company; 1902. $5. 


Wharton, Anne Hollingsworth. In Old Penn- 
sylvania Towns. Crown octavo; pp. 332, ill. 
Philadelphia; The J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany; 1920. $6. 


c. Separate Cities, Localities, or 
Individual Houses 

Cousins, Frank & Riley, Phil M. Colonial 
Architecture of Philadelphia. Large octavo; 
pp. xix+248, 95 pl. Boston; Little, Brown 
& Company; 1920. Out of print. 


Dean, Bashford and Welch, Alexander Mc- 
Millan. The Dyckman House, built about 
1783, restored and presented to the City 
of New York in MCMXVI. Octavo bro- 
chure; pp. 47, ill New York; privately 
printed, 1916. 


Ditmas, Charles Andrew. Historic Home- 
steads of Kings County. Quarto; pp. 120, 
20 pl. Brooklyn; N. Y.; C. A. Ditmas; 
1909. $5.00. 


Eberlein, Harold Donaldson and Lippincott, 
Horace Mather. Colonial Homes of Phila- 
delphia and Its Neighborhood. Octavo; pp. 
365, 72 ill. Philadelphia; The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company; 1912. Out of print. 


Faris, John T. Romance of Old Philadelphia. 
Octavo; pp. 336, ill. Philadelphia; The J. 
B. Lippincott Company; 1918. $5. 


Gerard, James W. The Old Dutch Streets 
under the Dutch. A paper read before the 
New York Historical Society, June 2, 1874. 
Octavo brochure; pp. 52. New York; F. B. 
Patterson; 1875. No longer available. 


Goforth, William Davenport and McAuley, 
William J. Old Colonial Architectural De- 
tails in and Around Philadelphia. Scaled 
and Measured Drawings. No text; pl. 50. 
New York; William Helburn; 1890. $12. 


Hall, Edward Hagaman. Philipse Manor Hall 
at Yonkers, N. Y. The Site, the Building 
and Its Occupants. 12mo; pp. 225, 14 pl. 
New York; American Scenic and Historic 
Preservation Society; 1912. $0.75. 


Shelton, William Henry. The Jumel Mansion, 
being a full history of the House on Harlem 
Heights built by Roger Morris before the 
Revolution, together with some account of its 
more notable occupants; with illustrations. 
Small quarto; pp. xiit257, ill Boston; 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company; 1916; 
$10.00. Now out of print. 


Westcott, Thompson. Historic Mansions and 
Buildings of Philadelphia, with Some Notice 
of Their Owners and Occupants. Large oc- 
tavo; pp. 528, 1 pl. Philadelphia; 1877. Out 
of print. 


(To be continued in the April issue) 
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BURT LESLIE FENNER—AN APPRECIATION 


ABOUT THIRTY-FIVE years ago there was 
still standing at the corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twentieth Street an old brown- 
stone house, a relic of the times when 
lower Fiith Avenue was а fashionable 
place to live in. The people who had built 
it were gone, just as the people in other 
houses in the street had gone, and busi- 
ness had crept in, around the corner from 
Twenty-third Street; but the Avenue still 
preserved to a great extent its simple and 
eminently respectable character. The 
Flatiron Building had not been built, the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel was still a hotel, and 
Diana on the tower dominated Madison 
Square. People who had business there, 
walked, or came in the occasional horse- 
drawn omnibus or in hansom cabs; there 
was no jam of motors, no crowds of push- 
ing, gesticulating aliens. 

From the Benedict in Washington 
Square up to Twenty-third Street there 
were a number of architects’ offices, and 
in the brown-stone house on the corner 
was by far the biggest and most important 
office, that of McKim, Mead and White. 
It was even then a very famous office; 
the members of the firm were not busi- 
ness men but were architects, and in the 
prime of life; a great deal of work was 
done, but it was done easily and in a pro- 
fessional way; the draftsmen who had 
charge of important work were not mere 
machines, they had a surprising amount 
of responsibility thrust on them, and the 
high quality of the work done by the firm 
was a reflection of the seriousness with 
which they accepted this responsibility. 
They were a grand lot, those draftsmen 
in the old office, Kendall, Dicky Hunter, 
Harry Bacon, Weeks, Phil Sawyer, 
Magonigle, Ross, York, Richardson, Van 
der Bent, Crow, Moses, Victor Von Mu- 
sits and fifty others. And among them 
was a slender, dark-haired young man 
who had come down from Rochester just 
three weeks before I entered the office. 
He had had some little experience in 
architectural work up the State, drew 
pretty well, and knew quite a little of the 
practical side of small house construction, 


and on account of this knowledge was 
much in demand by those of us who had 
small houses to do, which we were not 
supposed to do, but which the firm knew 
that we did, at night generally. Most 
of our little houses would have been lit- 
tle tragedies if it had not been for the 
practical common sense of Burt Fenner 
—and I think that expresses pretty well 
Burt's lite—practical common sense. It's 
a great thing, really, and a thing without 
which no architecture, no business, no 
man, can be successíul— practical, com- 
mon sense—and few have it. 

The years went on and the office 
changed. Some oí us left to start offices 
of our own, some died, and some went 
into other businesses, but Fenner stayed ; 
the firm could not get along without him. 
More and more he gave up the work of 
the drafting room and did what he was 
best fitted to do; the practical, the busi- 
ness side of the great office. And then 
he became active in the American Insti- 
tute of Architects; he was a much sought 
member of committees; when others 
failed, he became the best Secretary the 
institute ever had, was President of the 
New York Chapter, became interested in 
the Building Trades committees, and dur- 
ing the war served his country well in 
Washington at the head of the Housing 
Bureau. He had a good presence and 
spoke well, and whenever there was any- 
thing to be done for the advancement of 
the profession, or for the good of the 
building industry, or for humanity in gen- 
eral, Burt Fenner could always be counted 
on to help, and generally to lead. He 
did much in his professional life. 

Thirty-five years! It's a long time as 
you look back, but not long enough to 
do all that Burt could have done; and in 
all that time, in all the problems encoun- 
tered in his professional life, in all his 
struggles in the Institute, and in his work 
in Washington and for the Building 
Trades, I don't think Burt Fenner ever 
did a thing that was mean or ever met a 
man who did not become his friend. 

EGERTON SWARTWOUT. 
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“THE LITTLE TOWN оғ Beaugency near 
Orléans, where Joan of Arc won a victory 
over the English army in 1429, is full of 
enticements and rewards for the student 
of French architec- 
ture who is willing 
to spend a few 
hours there in a 
leisurely ramble 
with a notebook, 
exploring where 
fancy or chance 
may lead. It is safe 
to follow any and 
every turning, for 
on every hand will 
be found something 
worth investigating. 
Beaugency is a very 
ancient town and, 
from the Middle 
Ages down, has 
treasures in store 
for those who have 
eyes to see. 

And amongst all 
Beaugency's treas- 
ures, one of the 
rarest is the build- 
ing called La 
Maison de Dunois, 
now used as the 
Hospice de Ville, 
an early French Renaissance structure 
dating from the fore part of the sixteenth 
century. It is instinct with all the ele- 
gance and fresh originality that character- 
ized the first efflorescence of the newly- 
arrived Italian mode on French soil. 

The Maison de Dunois is not a large 
house, as can readily be seen by a glance 
at the accompanying illustrations. The 


La Matson DE Dunots, 


Gateway 
LA MAISON. DE DUNOIS, BEAUGENCY 


JEAUGENCY 


thick masonry walls indicate the interior 
system as it existed when the structure 
w first built, when it had three large 
rooms to each floor with winding staircase 
in the octagonal 
tower projecting 
from the fagade—a 
device reminiscent 
of the more preten- 
tious approaches to 
the upper floors at 


Blois апа other 
places not far dis- 
tant from Beau- 
gency. The ad- 


jacent buildings, 
which now form 
parts of the Hos- 
pice, are all of later 


The gateway, by 
which one enters 
from the street, is 
co-eval with the 
house, as we gather 
from the identity 
of the masonry and 
the carved detail. 
The ancient en- 
closure thus defined 
was not a garden 
but an open court- 
yard giving ample 
space for the wonted gatherings of hunts- 
men and their attendants when the house 
was a hunting lodge, as local history 
records that it was at first. 

The walls are built of a mellow, creamy 
limestone quarried in the vicinity, which 
lent itself kindly to the fashioning of the 
delicate mouldings and carved enrich- 
ments that bear such striking testimony 
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to the transition from late Gothic methods 
to Classic forms of expression. One 
hesitates, uncertain whether to speak of 
“pilasters” or "engaged columns" that 
adorn the doorway and whether to refer 
to stopped  "chamfers" or stopped 
"orders," so curiously are Gothic and 
Classic details blended. At all events, 
the intermingling is so pleasant and so 
ingeniously managed that we cannot but 
accord it our admiration for its fresh- 
ness and fearless spontaneity. The carv- 
ing is exquisitely rich and graceful, and 
in this connection the floriated string 
course, rising label-wise over the central 
window in the staircase tower, deserves 
close scrutiny as do also the egg and dart 
course of the moulded tower cornice and 
several of the details that embellish the 
windows. Two of the monial windows 
of the upper floor retain all their original 
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members, though of course the ancient 
glazing has long since disappeared. Else- 
where, with the exception of those in 
the stair tower, the windows have suf- 
fered mutilation and consequent loss of 
character. 

The roof is covered with small, thin 
slates and indicates, albeit in a very re- 
strained and decorous manner, the in- 
genuity and fanciful inventiveness dis- 
played by the slate-roofers of France, 
a race who lost none of their cunning 
until the stupid taste of the nineteenth 
century set it in abeyance. 

A few of the details taken from the 
most ordinary dwelling houses, scattered 
here and there through Beaugency, are 
given in company with the illustrations 
of the Maison de Dunois and are in ear- 
nest of what awaits the searcher in this 
and other little towns that dot the region. 


Window Detail 
THE COBBLER'S SHOP, BEAUGENCY 
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MINDS of the architects and 


IN THE 
draughtsmen of Boston in the '80s and 
908, the Old Tremont House is closely 
associated with the Boston Architectural 


Club. The cornerstone of this famous 
hostelry was laid 

with appropriate 

ceremony on July 4. то - 


1828, and the hotel 
formally opened in 
October, 1829. This 
was the pioneer 
first class hotel of 
America in much 
the same way that 
the Boston Archi- 
tectural Club was 
the pioneer associ- 
ation of draughts- 
men, though the 
hotel managed to 
exit for about 
sixty years with- 
out the latter. It 
was in the mellow 
days of the hotel's 
Autumn that the 
lusty young organi- 


zation found shel- 
ter under its hos- 
pitable wing. The D ЗА 


rich and fruity 
background of a 
long and honorable 
career formed a sympathetic aura for the 
sprightly souls who founded the Club. 

The first quarters of the Architectural 
Club were in the fourth and fifth stories 
of an old building on Hamilton Place, 


friends of 
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THE 


quod). 


Easter Card—drawn to commemorate the return 
of Louie Boynton írom Foreign 
the Architectural 

is spirited. 


THE OLD TREMONT HOUSE 


just off Tremont Street opposite Brim- 
stone corner. A few years later the Club 
moved to Tremont Place, which was the 
service yard of the Tremont House. The 
dormer windows of the Hotel were on a 
level with and op- 
posite to the win- 
dows of the Club, 
and the younger 
members used to 
wave friendly cal- 
ques to the cham- 
bermaids in their 
garret. Davey 
Goodrich was our 
authority in these 
matters, as well as 
in the compound- 
ing of a mint julep, 
for which the Tre- 
mont House bar 
was famous. Davey 
was tall, handsome 
and dark, endowed 
A with all the courtly 
7 graces. He used to 
\ wear a beautifully 
Я» 


санх 


trimmed УапдуКе 
beard and was that 
rare type of man 
not only extremely 
popular among his 
fellows, but highly 
remarked by the 
lúcciole. There was always a keg of beer 
on club nights and Davey and Schiller 
used to sing duets as long as the beer 
lasted. Schiller was tall and fair with a 
flaxen beard trimmed squarely and parted 


Parts by his 
Club. The action 
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in the middle in the style affected by 
certain statesmen. We used to listen 
eagerly to Schiller's descriptions of 
Munich beer and Berncastler Doctor, and 
how he once drank a bottle of Rudes- 
heimer Rothenberg, (we haven't seen a 
wine list for so long that we aren’t sure 
of our spelling). One of Schiller’s fav- 
orite songs was “My Wife, my Maid, and 
1,” which was a classic for those days. 
When Harry Pratt first heard it he nar- 
rowly escaped hysteria, and had to be 
pounded vi et armis to bring him around. 

On the nights when there was a meet- 
ing at the Architectural Club, a half dozen 
or so used to gather at the Tremont House 
café shortly after five for the usual 
preliminaries, and there, seated at tables, 
discussed at length many weighty matters. 
Sometimes, if the speakers at the Club 
were dry or prolix (for what organization 
does not find difficulties in always pro- 
viding an interesting programme?) we 
would forget to attend the meeting at 
all, or until it was all over, when we 
usually strolled across to see if there was 
anything left in the keg. Тһе entertain- 
ment at the Tremont House was so bount- 
iful, generous, and delightfully served 
that it was hard to break away. There 
is still preserved the bill of fare when 
the Hotel was first opened in October 
1829. It was run on the American Plan, 
and one could have the whole or any 
portion of the impressive list of viands, 
together with lodging, for $1.50 a day; 
$2.00 a day included a parlor as well as 
bed room. The bill included Soups; Ter- 
rapin and Julienne; Fish, Cod, Bass, 
Trout, Haddock, Terrapin and Blackfish ; 
Boiled, Chicken, Turkey, Mutton, Ham 
and Veal; Removes, Chicken Salad and 
Vol au Vent aux Huitres; Roast, Beef, 


Mutton, Chicken, Duck, Partridge, 
Plover, Quail, Woodcock, Mongrel 
Geese and Turkey; Sweets, Pastry, 


Pudding, Jelly, Blanc-mange and Mer- 
ingues 4 la créme; Dessert, Sickle Pears 
and Grapes. 

Our first visit to the Club was when 
it was in Hamilton Place. The steward, 
а very important person, was an English- 
man named Morris, who made everybody 
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feel that he was his best íriend, and 
never failed to borrow $2.00 as often 
as one would stand for it. Two dollars 
is somehow a sum that an architect or 
draughtsman usually has in his pocket, 
if he has any money at all, and as they 
are an easy, care íree lot, open hearted 
and generous to a fault, Morris was able 
to do very well during his incumbency. 
Not that it was not well worth the in- 
vestment, the pleasure of his conversation 
for a half hour or so was payment 
enough. When the first minstrel show 
was presented, his activities were un- 
ceasing and his assistance invaluable, even 
if at times somewhat | embarrassing. 
Davey Goodrich and Eddie Hoyt were the 
leading spirits in the production which 
followed the conventional line of the 
time. Eddie Maher played a prominent 
part in the Olio which wound up the 
show, and gave an especially fine inter- 
pretation in the Garden of Eden scene. 
Tim Walsh, Jud Wales and Dwight 
Blaney were not in the cast, but occupied 
prominent seats in the front row with 
the avowed intention of mixing things 
up. Before the curtain rose, however, 
Eddie Hoyt, who had got wind of their 
scheme, appeared before the footlights 
and talked to them so severely and so 
drastically, with such a stern and in- 
domitable mien, that by sheer force of 
will, he completely cowed them so that 
they gave no further trouble. Eddie 
doubtless discovered this secret power at 
that early date for they say that he owes 
a measure of success in his chosen pro- 
fession to this cogency with building com- 
mittees and presidents of large corpora- 
tions. 

Clarence Blackall was the prime mover 
and first president of the Architectural 
Club and to him a generous measure for 
its success in its early days should be 
given. George Newton was secretary and 
made a very strong impression on us 
the first time we saw him. Students of 
calesthetics would have delighted in his 
classic profile and leonine locks, which at 
a very early age were liberally sprinkled 
with silver. George was, and still is for 
that matter, one of the very best men 
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Cartoons by A. B. Le Boutillicr for the leaded and painted glass window at the end of the Great Hall 
in the Boston Architectural Club, 16 Somerset Street.* 


Peabody ever trained. Occasionally 
George would join us at the Tremont 
House where he would recall some oi the 
noted events that happened in the old 
building. No hotel of its time could 
boast a prouder history, or a more noted 
array of distinguished guests during the 
nearly seventy years of its existence. 
Daniel Webster used to pace its corridors 
in forensic iury while composing some 
great speech; Edward Everett, Peter C. 
Brooks, Andrew Jackson, Martin Van 
Buren, the Prince DeJoinville, (for whom 
that most delectable fashion of preparing 
fillets of sole with oysters, lobster claws, 
shrimp, mushrooms and what not is 
named), Edwin Forrest, Macready and 
Charles Dickens also found good cheer 
there. On New Year's Day the house 
had the pleasant custom of serving íree 
to the transients all the sherry they cared 
to drink, while regular boarders were 
regaled with an unlimited supply of egg- 
nog. 

On the occasion oí a visit to Boston, 
Thackeray once invited a friend to dine 
with him at the Tremont House, where 


the oysters were large and juicy. Having 
only experience with the tiny English 
variety, the Great Satirist regarded his 
plate with alarm, and when pressed to 
swallow one, did so with sensatory ap- 
prehension, “I feel as if I had swal- 
lowed a young baby" he said. This in- 
cident used to be one of the star exhibits 


in the old tradition room where the 
trophies were kept. 
The apogee of the Architectural 


Club’s early days was undoubtedly in 
Tremont Place. It was here that Harold 
Magonigle made his Rotch Travelling 
Scholarship drawings in the garret up- 
stairs, and recited Kipling at the month- 
ly gatherings. Even in those early days 
Harold was a wonderful companion, 
reckless and care free, and used to drink 
his twenty mugs of beer at a sitting with 
anyone. How the old rooms used to 
echo to the excited cries of Io Bacche! 
Evoe! while Soderholtz thumped harmo- 
nies on the piano and Dan Kearns in a 
throaty baritone trolled the “Rose of 
Killarney.” Dwight Blaney and Harry 
Holt usually kept close to the keg, en- 
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Cartoons by A. B. Le Boutillier for the leaded and painted glass window at the end of the Great Hall 


in the Boston 


couraging the others with rhythmic 
stamping, while poor Manning K. Rand, 
the dentist who occupied the floor below, 
gritted his teeth in silent agony. 
Bob Andrews was president in those 
ys and dear, good George B. Dexter 
our angel. We saw Mr. Dexter only 
recently and passed the time of day with 
him on the street. He could if he wished 
relate many weird tales of les temps per- 
dis, but he is very discreet and of a great 
fondness for antiques and bibelots. 
There were always a few valiant souls 
at these meetings who never knew when 
to go home and many and many a time 
missed the last train to their homes in 
the suburbs. On these occasions we 
used to sleep on the hard cushioned seats 
that lined the room, using the chenille 
window draperies for blankets. In the 
morning, usually a Sunday or a Holiday, 
the natural thing to do was to drop down 
to the Tremont House caíé for break- 
fast. There we would order coffee, eggs 
and grilled Irish bacon, sizzling hot, fol- 
lowed by popovers and unsalted butter. 
The chef was proud of his popovers 


Architectural Club, 16 Somerset Street.* 


and we used to tell the grinning darky 
to keep bringing them as fast fresh 
batches could be prepared, until we 
ordered him to Frequently we 
lingered over the breakfast, on occasion 
prolonging it until lunch time, when 
there were many important matters that 
needed settling; once, even having din- 
ner there without having left the room 
since morning. A new batch of waiters 
came on at noon to clear away the cof- 
fee cups and cigar ashes, and when night 
fell and the same boys that waited on us 
for breakfast returned for the evening 
meal, they were greatly impressed to see 


stop. 


* Note—The spirit of the orders has been 
faithfully observed, the simplicity of the Tus- 
can, suitable for persons of modest means, the 
massiveness of the Doric, typified by such ath- 
letes as Oesophagus and Arthritis, the elegance 
of the Ionic, suggestive derivative 
(now, alas, only an empty promise), and the 
richnes ghtly decadent 
perhaps, but gay and insinuating, polite man- 
nered. 
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us still sitting there. That was the day 
that Three-Legged-O’Neil, the hard 
boiled old pirate who used to sell books 
to all the architects in the United States, 
dropped in. He was a profane man with 
a fund of skatological tales and ithyphal- 
lic songs, and he knew more architects 
and draughtsmen than any other one man 
of his time. He was delightiully en- 
tertaining to listen to, and we learned 
more from him during that Sunday aíter- 
noon, than one could gather in a life time 
spent amongst the profession in a dozen 
cities. 

It must not be supposed that we were 
insensible to the architectural beauties and 
simple dignity of the Old Tremont House 
facade, even though we had always seen 
it and taken it for granted, as one might 
say. The exterior was in Quincy granite 
with a very smooth surface almost “rub- 
bed". The gate way and posts to the 
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Old Granary Burying Ground have that 
same impeccable finish that only granite 
can maintain for a long period of years. 
The stately Doric portico was very di- 
stinctive and the segmcntal bays on the 
north and south elevations gave a grace- 
fully original air to the composition, It 
was a great loss when the old building 
was demolished, though at the time many 
of us were not wholly sensible of it, and it 
promises to be a long time before one 
comparable to it is constructed. 

The designers of the Tremont Build- 
ing, an eleven story structure that stands 
in its place, have preserved a little of the 
feeling of the Old Tremont House. The 
material is granite, though not of such a 
fine variety nor so well tooled. Still 
somewhat of the simple dignity of the 
earlier structure has been maintained, and 
it is considered by many to be Boston’s 
best office building. 
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Architects and State Aid to Housing 


Both in Europe and in America the 
economic machinery which is supposed 
automatically to provide urban residences 


for comparatively poor people has pretty 
well broken down. Ever since the economy 
of large units of power in modern industry 
brought with it an analogous concentration 
of the city population, speculative builders 
have financed and erected the housing of 
these wage-earners or salaried workers. 
They have bought or leased the land, 
planned and built the houses and then sold 
them either to the tenants or to investors. 
In its best days the mechanism was never 
a great success. It provided ugly, cheerless, 
mean, unsanitary and usually flimsy homes 
for the manual workers; and in the larger 
cities where land values were high it re- 
sulted in over-crowding and the necessity 
of legislation to conserve public health and 
safety. Yet in the beginning it did bring 
about the actual building of houses, whereas 
now it is in many instances ceasing to work 
at all. In certain large American cities, but 
particularly in New York and its vicinity, 
the poorer people cannot afford to pay the 
lowest rents demanded by the owners of 
commercially built houses or tenements. 
There have been some intelligent and 
public-spirited efforts to meet this need by 
private capital. The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, Bing and Bing and others 
have undertaken operations which furnished 
housing for thousands of families and on 
which they limited their own remuneration 
to a fixed rate of interest. By virtue of 
cutting out excess profits and the huge 
bonuses which speculative builders usually 
have been forced to pay for their loans, they 
have contrived to build homes in and near 
New York which are rented for about $10 
per room per month instead of $20. It is 
possible, consequently, to pare down the 


price of the cheapest new merchantable 


housing almost in half by the elimination of 
waste and by limitation of profits. It can 
be done but who will do it? Agencies with 
the capital and the building experience of 
the Metropolitan Life and Bing and Bing 
are scarce and they are wholly unable to 
finance and build enough new houses to fill 
the demand. How, then, is the demand to 
be satisfied? Housing is a public necessi 
If private enterprise is unable to supply it 
except at prices which are prohibitive for 
poor people, statesmen must invent and 
the community must adopt some new and 
better method of supplying this indispensable 
requirement of public health and comfort. 

Governor Smith of New York has sug- 
gested such a plan with the support of the 
State Housing Commission and has intro- 
duced into the Legislature the enabling 
bills. He proposes that the state lend 
money or credit to private corporations for 
the building of cheap residences, when and 
if the corporations are willing, like the 
Metropolitan Life, to accept a limited re- 
turn for their own services and to submit to 
public inspection of their operations. There 
are several possible methods of granting this 
assistance which we need not discuss here. 
For unfortunately the Republican Legisla- 
ture is unlikely during its session of 1926 
to act on any of them. But in the end the 
proposal of Governor Smith will prevail. 
Not only New York but other states which 
contain large cities will have to adopt it. In 
all highly industrialized countries, the gov- 
ernment is forced by the failure of private 
enterprise to assume some part of the func- 
tion of supplying houses for the poorer part 
of the population. 

The architects of such communities have 
every reason to associate themselves with 
those social workers who are seeking to 
legalize the financing and building of cheap 
houses as a public function. In so far as it 
becomes a public function the architectural 
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profession will for the first time have some- 
thing to say about the planning and design- 
ing of this grade of residence. Speculative 
builders have with rare and negligible ex- 
ceptions usually dispensed with the services 
of architects in good standing and, as we 
have already remarked, they have consist- 
ently planned houses which were as vulgar 
or squalid in appearance as they were un- 
comfortable to live in. But if the agency 
which erects the houses has asked for and 
obtained public credit in order to carry on 
large operations, it becomes economical and 
appropriate to plan and design the pattern 
of each individual house and their relation 
one to another with scrupulous care and 
with some reference to the better prevail- 
ing standard of aesthetic decency. State 
housing commissions will require the build- 
ing companies who operate on public credit 
to employ reputable architects. Then for 
the first time it may be possible to manu- 
facture dwellings for the poor which will not 
only furnish them with light and satisty 
standards of public health and economy, 
but which will provide them with cheerful 
and attractive domestic scenery for their 


too drab and monotonous lives. 
HERBERT Скогу. 


Allied Architects’ Associations 

The following communication addressed 
by President D. Everett Waid to members 
of the American Institute of Architects was 
published in the February, 1926, issue of 
the Journal of the Institute and is 
duced here by request. 

FELLOW MEMBERS OF 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: 

A major problem before the architectural 
profession during the past five years has been 
that of practice by architects brought together 
in business combinations commonly called 
"Allied Architects Associations." Nearly a 
dozen such organizations have been formed or 
are in contemplation. Various causes have led 
to this trend in practice. 

It might be assumed at the outset that so 
long as such combinations are formed in а 1 
manner and conduct their bu: 
bases there could be no more objection to them 
than to the old-time firm or corporation of three 
to five architects. Obviously, however, the pro- 
fession has sensed the fact that practice by 
large groups like commercial business by great 
corporations may threaten monopoly, and is 
bound to raise new problems. Urgent protests, 
and severe criticism by individual architects, 
and requests from Chapters for guidance in 


repro- 
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the matter, have brought the whole subject be- 
fore the Board of Directors of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

Preparatory to discussion of the matter by 
the 59th Convention, the Board has instituted 
inquiries for facts and principles involved. The 
following may be considered as a preliminary 
report to the membership designed to present 
briefly the present aspects of the situation. 

In the First Place, the method of organiza- 
tion in favor seems to be an incorporated body 
whose stockholders are competent, reputable 
architects of a given city or section. In some 
cases the corporation is permanent and in others 
limited to one specific undertaking. In some 
cases the corporation is a non-profit affair be- 
yond moderate compensation for work done by 
each individual and the profits are devoted to 
the interest of architecture by establishing 
scholarships, libraries, or supporting architec- 
tural schools. In others, profits are divided among 
the stockholders, or go into the Chapter treas- 
ury. 

In the Second Place, reasons are given in ad- 
vocacy of practice by groups, as follows: 

(a) To secure public work which otherwise 
would be awarded to incompetent architects 
whose chief qualification is political pull. 

(b) To render the best public service by the 
cooperative effort of the most capable and ex- 
perienced talent which should produce the 
finest architectural achievement. 

(c) To eliminate wasteful competitions. 

(d) To enable local architects to do local 
work by combining against outside practitioners. 

(e) To give all the members an interest in 
public buildings. To benefit architecture by in- 
creasing opportunities for young men to get ex- 
perience on important work in collaboration 
with older architects. To secure training and 
development of the whole group by conference, 
consultation and criticism. 

(Г) To benefit Chapter finance. 

In the Third Place, disadvantages of group 
practice are claimed by its critics to be: 

(a) Tendency to draw the profession into 
politics. 

(b) Cutting off 
profit. 

(c) Want of personal responsibility to clients. 

(d) Advertising and other activities of an 
association bring it into unfair competition with 
the individual practitioner. 

In the Fourth Place, discussion thus far indi- 
cates certain dangers in group practice: 

(a) The failure of one man in a group to 
discharge his duty may bring discredit on 
the whole association. In one case it is reported 
that want of effective supervision allowed a con- 
tractor to do defective work which resulted in 


individual opportunity and 
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cancellation of the commission of many thou- 
sands of dollars to a group of some fifty archi- 
tects who not only lost their fees on several 
millions of dollars of work, but were publicly 
discredited as well. Manifestly a group must 
zssume responsibility for the acts of every one 
of its members whether the lapses be ethical or 
zesthetic or financial, in their results. 

(b) The power of a combination of men to 
get work may lead to monopoly. Shutting off 
opportunities to individuals who may choose 10 
practice alone seems to them unjust and likely 
to engender bitter feelings. 

(c) Continued success of a group tends to 
carry them into undue political activity. 

(d) A group of architects in successful prac- 
tice may easily dominate Chapter policies, and 
gradually usurp duties and activities belonging 
to Chapters and even to the Institute as a whole. 

(e) There is the question of fair dealing be- 
tween architects, and as to whether it is pos- 
sible for a large body of men engaged actively in 
soliciting work through hired agents to exercise 
the same careful censorship of publicity that the 
honorable practitioner maintains. 

(f) There is grave danger to the profession 
when a group organization’s continuance sug- 
gests permanence and continued encroachment 
upon the field of the outsider. 

(g) Individuality of expression is necessarily 
curtailed and artistic merit may consequently 
be limited. 

In Conclusion: It is desirable that each Chap- 
ter of the Institute shall discuss this subject 
as fully and frankly as it pleases before the 
next Convention. In the meantime, the Board 
of Directors urges the advisability of a cautious 
and conservative attitude. A new method how- 
ever laudable its motives and admirable its re- 
sults, if it contains the seed of discord, de- 
serves thorough consideration before being 
adopted. 

Each group contemplating the formation of 
an association is recommended when formulat- 
ing its plans of organization to safeguard the 
following considerations which the Board of 
Directors regard as fundamentally important 
in the practice of architecture: 


(1) It is for the best interests of architec- 
tural design that the designer or designers ot 
any architectural work should receive personal 
recognition and credit. 

(2) It is essential that personal responsibility 
for all professional services should be main- 
tained as clearly as in individual practice. 

The first of these conclusions involves the 
integrity of our art. The second involves the 
proper protection of our client’s interests. 

It has, therefore, by the Board of Directors, 
been 
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SOLVED, that while circumstances may 
arise which render it expedient to form an Al- 
lied Architects Association in the public sery- 
ice and for specific work, nonetheless the Board 
believes that the formation of such associations 
for general practice is not in the best interests 
of the art of architecture and that therefore 
the definite establishment of an association 
bringing together a large percentage of the 
practitioners of a given section to practice 
architecture as such an association is to be dis- 
couraged.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. Everett УУ. 
Obituary 

The death of Neel Reid, a member of the 
firm of Hentz, Reid and Adler, architects, At- 
lanta, Georgia, took place on February 14th last 
aíter an illness of months. 

Mr. Reid was born in Jacksonville, Alabama, 
in 1885 and was educated there until, in his 
eighteenth year, he moved with his parents 
to Macon and later, to Atlanta. In 1906-7 he 
was a student of architecture at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, and at the close of the 
scholastic year he entered the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. Here his record was an enviable 
one. In 1909 he began an extensive travel 
through Europe making a special study of for- 
eign architecture, returning to Atlanta at the 
end of the year. He then became a member 
of the firm of Hentz, Reid and Adler, which 
position he retained until his death. 


в, President. 


Architects' Tour, 1926 

Under the direction of Prof. Albert C. 
Phelps, a series of tours has been arranged 
in connection with the Summer School of the 
Bureau of University Travel. An interesting 
itinerary is proposed covering points of archi- 
tectural, archaeological and historical interest in 
Europe. In addition to the ground generaliy 
covered in previous years by students taking 
advantage of the "architects! tours,” the itin- 
erary this year will be extended to include the 
temples of Paestum, and visits to Rouen, Caen 
and Mont St. Michel. 

Six tours of identical itinerary are contem- 
plated, the first sailing being scheduled for June 
16, 1926. Information will be gladly furnished 
by Prof. Albert C. Phelps, White Hall, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Atalanta's Race 

The statuette reproduced on page 295 was de- 
signed by the late Alfred David Lenz of Flush- 
ing, L. L, N. Y., and cast in bronze and silver of 


five alloys. It was shown in December last 
at the Allied Artists' Exhibition at the American 
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Fine Arts lleries where it attracted consid- 
crable attention. 


Fontainebleau School of Fine Arts 

The fourth season of the Summer School for 
Amer: Architects, Painters and Sculptors 
із announced by the Fontainebleau School of 
Fine Arts, commencing June 25th next. 

As in previous year special courses have 
for Painters and Sculptors, 
Architects. Two prizes will be 
the Department of Architecture: 
one of a thousand franes, given by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and one of 
six hundred francs given by Mr. J. P. Alaux. 
The number of students is limited to one 
hundred, Application for admission, in the 
se of architects, should be made to Mr. Whit- 
`y Warren, and in the case of painters and 
sculptors, to Mr. Ernest Peixdetto, at the Fon- 


ican 


been arranged (1) 
and (2) fe 
awarded by 
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tainebleau School of Fine Arts, National Arts 
Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York 
A Lecture on Painted Glass 

The Art Department of the University oi 
Wisconsin has added to its regular program of 
lectures, a talk on ancient and modern painted 
glass by Mr. William Francklyn Paris of New 
York, joint author with Mr. Frederick J. Wiley 
of the windows in the Detroit Public Library, 
Cass Gilbert, architect. 

Mr. Paris in his lecture covered the field oi 
painted gla from the twelfth century down 
to the present day, the lecture being illustrated 


with slides, some of them in color, giving a 
very graphic view of the masterpieces in Char- 


tres and elsewhere. 

Mr. Paris is a member of the Architectural 
gue of New York, Honorary life fellow 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
Trustee of the French Museum. 


A ROW OF COTTAGES AT BILBURY, GLOU 
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ARCHITECTURE, BY SIR THOMAS G. 
JACKSON. MACMILLAN, 1925. 

Che title is slightly misleading. The 
volume is something like an epitome of the 
the author’s three large and important 
works on Bysantine and Roman Architecture, 
on Gothic, and on The Renaissance of Roman 
Architecture. It is 
concerned with Eu- 
ropean architecture 
only, and mainly 
with Italian, French 
and English. Tt 
treats but briefly 
all that precedes 
the Byzantine and 
Romanesque, hard- 
ly mentions Spain, 
and puts a higher 
estimate on Eng- 
lish architecture 
than is usual. 

Sir Thomas in 
fact may be said 
to maintain three 
theses, of which 
one is that English 
architecture, espe- 
cially English 
Gothic, is as im- 
portant and crea- 
tive as French 
The second, that 
architecture is not, 
as Ruskin some- 


IN 
TYE fa 


MEANS 


Vitruvius said, "Building guided by Reason," 
but with beauty, the aesthetic 
cluded in reason. 

The third thesis is that the Renaissance, 
or revival of Roman architecture, was more 
or less ruined by the discovery of Vitruvius’ 
treatise on the subject. European architec- 
ture has been guid- 
ed at different times 
by two different 
principles, "the 
principle of self 
growth and liberty 
of development, by 
which the art pro- 
gressed from the 
fifth to the fifteenth 
century, and that 
of the Renaissance, 
when we have the 
rule of authority, 
dogma and the book.” 

With regard to 
the first thesis Sir 
Thomas seems to 
argue with success 
the superiority of 
English Perpendic- 
ular and of English 
flowing tracery over 
French ` Flamboy- 
ant. After the high 
water mark in 
Gothic of the thir- 
teenth century it is 


sense, in- 


where defined it, 


commonly assumed 


ornament added to 
building, "a most 
mischievous fallacy 


that all which fol- 
lowed 
cline. 


was a de- 
French 


—Architecture does 
not consist in beau- 
tifying building but 
in building beauti- 
fully—It is the 
poetry of construc- 
tion." It is as 


Jackson the 


Gothic indeed did 
go on “losing all 
the life and energy 
and becoming dull 
and uninteresting. 
But in England at 
end of the 
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thirteenth century there were already signs 
of a change, which grew into an entirely 
novel phase of art.” This is the Eng- 
lish Flowing Decorated, the melting of the 
geometrical figures into each other, by con- 
tinuing the lines of one figure into the next 
at their tangential points, instead of making 


each figure distinct and detached. Further- 
more, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century another change came quite suddenly. 
“The graceful flowing lines of the decorated 
window stiffened into upright- bars. Wall 
panels became vertical and square divisions 
took the place of the flowing lines. In short 
the Flowing Decorated style yielded to the 
Perpendicular.” In some respects this style 
is open to detraction. But it is not decadent 
and debased, as it has commonly been 
called. “At no time did English architecture 
show more life, greater skill in dealing with 
dificult problems, greater ingenuity of in- 
vention—Perpendicular Gothic was a nat- 
ural outgrowth of the art of the day." 

But French architecture underwent ло 
such change in the fourteenth century, and 
when the change came in the early fifteenth 
century, and the stiff geometrical melted into 
the Flamboyant, it may well have been de- 
rived from English flowing or curvilinear 
work. French Flamboyant has not the 
delicate reserve of English Flowing Decor- 
ated, but “it has a charm of its own. With 
all its extravagance and wildness, it is so 
surprising and amusing that much may be 
forgiven it." 


Not everyone will agree with Sir Thomas’ 
comparison of English and French Gothic. 
“In comparing English and French cathe- 
drals we find in our own, greater variety.” 
Probably most French architects would beg 
to differ, and my own very meagre impres- 
sions would also be to the contrary. But 
regarding his second thesis, that 
“architecture does not consist in 
beautifying building—but in build- 
ing beautifully” most students of the 
subject would now, I suppose, not 
only admit the principle but admire 
the epigrammatic concision of the 
formula. Possibly they would wish 
to clarify it by adding that there is 
nothing illegitimate in “beautifying 
building.” It is an art, but it is not, 
in the strictest sense, essential archi- 
tecture. Possibly, too, a doubt 
might be expressed whether it were 
always safe to follow Sir Thomas in 
all his applications of the principle, 
whether in fact it is not a dogma, 
which if held too literally might be- 
come the kind of dogma to whose 
depreciation his third thesis is de- 
voted. 

And this is to the effect 
that the progress of Euro- 
pean architecture to the 
Fifteenth Century had 


LINCOLN 
e.1260. 


Two illustrations from Architecture by Sir Thomas 
G. Jackson 
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always been self growth from within. 
"Every fresh step taken was based on that 
already existing, and arose within the 
workshop, suggested by some new oppor- 
tunity of convenience,” or new material, or 
social demand, or fresh direction of the 
aesthetic sense; an unbroken continuity, a 
free absorption of whatever influence came 
from without. But with the Renaissance, 
after the discovery of Vitruvius, all this was 
reversed. Then, instead of a spontaneous 
artistic movement, an influence passing from 
builder to builder, came a law imposed from 
without and not at first willingly received. 
“Nothing like it had ever happened before. 
There was never another instance of a 
people suddenly abandoning an art they were 
practicing in the natural course of things, 
and substituting another of which the prin- 
ciples were unknown, and which had been 
laid by and forgotten for eleven or twelve 
centuries.” 

The Renaissance was at first a literary, 
not an artistic movement. It began in Italy, 
and developed into a passionate adoration of 
the Greek and Latin classics. It ran its 
course for many years before it had any 
effect on art. But when that effect came, it 
came with the same exacting idolatry of 
everything classic. “The discovery of 
Vitruvius seemed to lay the whole theory 
and practice of ancient architecture open to 
the new school of architects. Vitruvius be- 
came the architect's Bible." The trouble 
with so much Renaissance architecture since 
has been, not that it drew ideas and inspira- 
tion from Roman or Greek, but that it was 
so dominated by an authority. “Let us have 
done,” Sir Thomas concludes, “with consid- 
eration of styles and turn our attention to 
the main object, the revival of art itself, 
which is a very different thing.” It is not 
a matter of Classic or Gothic.” There are, 
in fact, two styles only of architecture—That 
of freedom and common sense on the one 
hand, that of authority and dogma on the 
other.” 

Although the presence of these three ideas 
is to be observed throughout, the volume is 
mainly composed not of theory but of illus- 
tration, covering an immense field rapidly 
yet sufficiently, in a manner only possible 
to a historian who has achieved a mastery 
of the subject by such studies as Sir Thomas 
Jackson’s larger works. It is a readable 
book full of memorable sayings, full of 
knowledge not drawn from other men's 
books, but directly from the studies of an 
architect in the buildings themselves. Final- 
ly, it is the work of a man of distinct per- 
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sonality, original and positive, who sees 
what he sees freshly and with his own eyes. 
ARTHUR W. COLTON 


We regret that in our February issue, in 
referring to “The Parthenon: Its Science 
of Forms," by Robert W. Gardner, we stated 
that Professor Gardner went to Athens un- 
der the auspices of New York University 
to make measurements, etc. This was not 
the case. We also mentioned Wm. Edwin 
Rudge as the publisher, whereas the book 
was published by New York University. 


Architectural Rendering in Wash. By H. 
Van Buren Magonigle. Preíace by Thomas 
R. Kimball. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1926. 2nd ed. xvi. 160 pp. ПІ. 6x9%4 
in. Cloth. $3.00. 


A manual for the student in the school of architec- 
ture and the draftsman in the office, the novice and 
the experienced man. It discusses in detail the subject 
of values, the laying of washes, the repairing of de- 
fects. A chapter is devoted to the characteristics of 
pigments and how they act in use (matter never be- 
fore made available to architects) and the working 
palettes of Jules Guerin, Paul Cret, Otto R. Eggers, 
Birch Burdette Long, Hubert Ripley, Frank Hazell, 
and the author. Besides the rendering oí elevations, 
the rendering oí sections, of plans, and of detail draw- 
ings is treated minutely, and a chapter is devoted to 
suggestions upon work in full color and free sketch- 
ing. 


Fresh Air and Ventilation. By C.-E. A. 


Winslow. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1926. 1st ed. xi. 182 pp. 5x7% in. Cloth. 
$2.00. 


“Presenting,” says the author, “іп broad outline 
the modern conception for what good ventilation is 
and how we can secure it under varying conditions, 
in the light of recent researches, particularly those 
cf the New York State Commission.” 


How to Study Architecture. By Charles 
Henry Caffin. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. Inc. 1925. 2nd ed. xv. 540 pp. Over 
200 illustrations. 534x834 in. Cloth. $4.00. 


This volume, by one of our foremost art critics, 
treats of architecture as a living art, growing out 
both the needs and the ideals of life. It traces the 
course of civilization in its particular relaton to archi- 
tecture and the development of architecture in response 
to man's progress in civilization. Avoiding technicali- 
ties, the author treats of first: the principles of or- 
ganic construction, as they have been affected by the 
purpose of the structure, the racial characteristics oi 
the builders, local conditions, and the material and 
methods available; and, second, the principles of or- 
ganic ornament, similarly affected. 


Good Practice In Construction. Part II. 
By Philip G. Knobloch. New York: Pencil 
Points Press, Inc. 1925. Ist ed. vii. 52 
full-page plates. 9x12 in. Cloth and boards. 
$4.00. 

In the preparation of this, the second part of "Good 
Practice in Construction," the aim has been to pre- 
sent further useful details in a convenient form for 
use in the drafting room. Details that the architect 
and draftsman are most likely to have occasion to 
employ in their work have been selected rather than 
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those of a special character, Though many of the 
plates embody special knowledge, such as the details 
for theatres, store fronts, log cabins, etc., all are for 
buildings that are constantly being built in most, if 
not all, parts of the country and that may well come 
within the practice of any architect. The plates in 
part two do not duplicate those in part one. 


Practical Building Construction. By John 
Parnell Allen. New York: D, Van Nostrand 
Co., 1926, 6th ed. revised. xii. 584 pp. Over 
1300 illustrations. 5%х9 in. Cloth. $6.00 net. 

A Handbook for students preparing for the exami- 
nations of the science and art department. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Surveyors' Institu- 
tion, etc., designed also as a book of reference for 
persons engaged in building. 


Spanish Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill McBride. Ill. by Edward C. Caswell. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 1925. 
lst ed. xiv. 246 pp. Ш. 674x914 in. Cloth. 
$5.00 net. 


The book has both narrative and factual interest; 
it is valuable both for what it says and for the way 
in which it says it. Mr. Caswell’s pencil drawings 
harmonize beautifully with the text, and the two to- 
gether present a picture that is at once graphically 
realistic and charming in the romance that is never 
wholly inseparable from the life of yesterday and 
today in the country of Don Quixote. $5.00 net. 


L'Architecture des Pays-bas Meridionaux 
(Belgique et nord de la France) aux XVI, 
XVII et XVIII Siecles. By Paul Parent. 
Paris (France): Librairie Nationale D'Art et 
D'Histoire. 1926. (G. Van Oest.) 1926. 244 
pp. Ш. 9x11% in. Paper. 150 Francs. 


The Faliscans in Prehistoric Times. Papers 
and monographs of the American Academy 


in Rome. Vol. V. By Louise Adams Hol- 
land. New York: The American Academy 
in Rome. 1925. v. 162 рр. Ш. 6x95 in. 
Cloth. $2.50. 


Ready-written Specifications. By Leicester 
B. Holland and Harry Parker. New York: 
John Wiley € Sons, Inc., 1926. xi. 274 pp. 
8%х114 in. Cloth. $5.50 net. 

A new book presenting in concise and consistent 
form the major part of the material necessary for 
the specifications of any residence, large or small, 
requiring merely such supplemental clauses as local 
peculiarities of site or building practice, or unusual 
fancies of the owner may dictate. In fact, the ma- 
terial will very largely suffice for many other types 
of buildings, such as schools and colleges, churches 
and hotels. In arranging the material, the authors’ 
aim has been to make the writing of specifications 
as quick and easy, and the omission of important 
items as difficult as possible. The authors have had 
access to the specifications of a number of leading 
architects and in preparing this volume, have spent 
several years in comparing systems, coordinating 
and arranging the information. Only the best of 
numerous actually used clauses have been included. 


Architectural Iron Design and Detailing. 
(As required by the laws of New York.). 
By Daniel M. Driscoll, with an introduction 
by Louis Rouillion, В. 5., M. A. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 1926. xix. 349 pp. Ill. 
10%x734 in. Cloth. $4.00. 
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_An interpretation of the Building Code in its rela- 
tion to decorative and structural iron work for the 
use of architects, students, apprentices and builders. 


Brickwork in Italy. A Brief Review from 
Ancient to Modern Times. By American 
Face Brick Association, G. C. Mars, Editor. 
Chicago: American Face Brick Association. 
1925. xix. 298 pp. Ill. 7х10% in. Cloth. $6.00. 
Half Morocco $7.00. (U. S. A. Foreign coun- 
tries plus 50c. postage.) 

A very comprehensive study of the subject divided 
into Part 1, Brick in Roman Antiquity. Part 2, 
Brick in the Middle Ages. Part 3, Renaissance and 


Baroque Brickwork. Part 4, Brick in the Modern 
Period. 


[The following may be secured by architects 
on request direct from the firms that issue 
them, free of charge unless otherwise noted:] 


Boilers. “Guaranteed Heating”—in def- 
inite terms of cast iron radiating surface 
that can be properly heated by each Capitol 
Boiler. Booklet giving all particulars cov- 
ering a most important development in the 
heating industry. United States Radiator 
Corporation, 133 E. Grand River Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 4% x 7% in. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. 


Ranges. Catalogue 37. “Deane” French 
Ranges of excellent design and economical 
in operation, to meet every requirement. 
The Bramhall, Deane Со. 261-265, West 
36th Street, New York City. 6 x 9 in. 12 
pp. Illustrated. 


Kitchen Equipment and Labor Saving 
Devices. Illustrated loose leaf. Catalogue 
of Ranges, Vegetable Boilers, Steam Cook- 
ers, etc. The Bramhall, Deane Co., 261- 
265, West 36th Street, New York City. 
10% x 8% in. Illustrated. 


“Fireproof Homes of Period Design.” 
Seventy-two designs from a national com- 
petition among architects, draftsmen and 
architectural students. Groups of designs 
of Colonial, Spanish, Italian, French, Eng- 
lish and Modern American styles, with sug- 
gestions for the interior and exterior treat- 
ment to best harmonize with the traditional 
characteristics of each, with specifications 
for building with Structolite Fireproof ma- 
terials. United States Gypsum Co., 205, 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill 8% x 
11 іп, 112 pp. Illustrated. 


Slate Roofs.” A. I. A. File No. 12-D. 
Reliable and definite information on slate 
and its proper application, in relation to 
roofs, including types of roofs, the laying of 
slate, flashings, construction details and gen- 
eral data as well as standard specifications. 
National Slate Association, 791 Drexel Bldg., 
EE Pa. 8% x 11 in. 84 pp. Illus- 
trated. 
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“Beautifying the 
Southern Pine.” 


Home Grounds with 
Attractive and practical 


designs of ornamental fences, gateways, 
lattice work, entrance arches, summer 
houses, garden furniture etc, made of 


southern pine. Complete detailed working 
drawings and photographs. Southern Pine 


Association, New Orleans, La. 9 x 11 in. 
32 sheets. Illustrated. 25c. 
“Aluminum Paint Manual" By Junius 


D. Edwards and Robert I. Wray. How to 
select the proper paint and how to prepare 
and use it. Aluminum Co., of America, 
Wear-Ever Bldg., New Kensington, Pa. 
4x 6% in. 14 pp. 


“The Hitching Post Problem is Here 
Again.” A booklet on the financing of the 
construction of garages and the solution of 
the parking problem. List of garages con- 
structed and under construction. The Hock- 
enbury System Inc., 3rd and Locust Sts., 


Harrisburg, Pa. 8% x ll in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. 
Stucco. The progress in stucco suríacing 


in the different styles, Spanish, Italian, Eng- 
lish Cottage, Modern American etc, with 
illustrations of buildings and correct way 
of application. Condensed specifications, 
recommendations on design and construc- 
tion and typical construction details. Port- 
land Cement Association, 111 West Wash- 
ington St, Chicago, Ill. 64 рр. 84 x 10% 
in. Illustrated. 


"New Facts about Oil Heating.” Book- 
let telling how to obtain even temperature 
regardless of changing weather. Facts re- 
garding an automatic yet simple oil burner 
which is guaranteed in every case. Cost of 
oil heating and illustrations of installations 
where cleanliness is maintained. The new 
oil burning boiler and burner. The Wil- 
liams Oil-0-Matic Heating Corporation, 207 
East Washington St, Bloomington, Ill. 29 
pp. 7% x 10% in. Illustrated. 


Oil Burners. Folder issued by The Wil- 
liams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, 207 
East Washington St, Bloomington, ПІ. 8 
x 11 in. Illustrated. 


“Tuec Installed Vacuum Cleaning Sys- 
tems" A. І. A. File No. 35 Jl. Bulletin 
A, 6th Ed. Vacuum cleaning data for ar- 
chitects and engineers, dealing particularly 
with cleaning systems, The Tuec, pipe and 
hose, and tools. The United Electric Co., 
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Canton, Ohio. 
trated. 


Illus- 


814 x 1158 in. 24 pp. 


Blue Printing Machinery and Accessories. 
Catalogue M-23 (3rd Ed.) Hlustrating the 
complete line of articles manufactured. The 
C. F. Pease Co., 875 N. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ш. 6% x 94 in. 64 pp. Illustrated. 


“Instructions for Making Blue Prints. 
Booklet issued by machinery manufacturers. 
The С. F. Pease Co., 875 N. Franklin St, 
Chicago, Ill. 6 x 9 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 


“Furniture for the Drafting Room. Cata- 
logue F-24 of drafting room furniture in- 
cluding the most approved styles of drawing 
boards, filing cabinets, drawing tables, 
draftsman’s stools etc. The C. F. Pease Co., 
875 N. Franklin St, Chicago, Ill. 6% x 914 
in. 39pp. Illustrated. 


“Pumps for Buildings" Bulletin No. 
301. Dealing with selection of pumping 
equipment and design and construction of 
pumps for buildings. Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ш. 8% 
x 11 in. 48pp. Illustrated. 


Architects Specification Bulletins in folder 

29-D-2. A. I. A. Filing System. 

No. 1) Automatic Water Heaters (Instant- 
aneous type). 

No. 2.) Automatic Water Heaters (Cottage 
Instantaneous type). 

No. 3) Automatic Storage 
Domestic Use. 

No. 4) Multi-Coil Automatic Storage Sys- 
tems. 

No. 5) Tank Water Heaters. 

Rund Mfg. Со. 29th and Smallmar Sts., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 9 x 11% in. 22 pp. Illus- 

trated. 


Systems for 


“A B C" Pressure Blowers and Exhaust- 
ers." Bulletin No. 1608, superseding No. 8, 
series 6, Copyright 1925, issued by Ameri- 
can Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 8% x 11 
in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 


Metal Lath Handbook. (A. I. A. File 20 
bL) North Western Expanded Metal Prod- 
ucts, including Kno-Burn Metal Lath. 20th 
Century Corrugated, Burial Vault and 
Econo reinforcing, Nemco Channels, Corner 
Bead, Waste Baskets. 16 page Specifica- 


tion list. North Western Expanded Metal 
Co., 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Il. 8% x 10% in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
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